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his ear, the fourth his leg, and 


tisfied their curiosity th: 
shouted after them as they passed 


alloo, you blind men, where have you been?” 
\, we hav to see the elephant.” 

ell, have you seen him?” 

8 


hat is he like?” 
first said, ** He is like a cable, smooth and soft.” 
ae second, ‘He is like a stake, pared and a little 


third, ‘‘ He is like a fan.” 

fourth, ‘* He is like @ post.”” 

fifth said, ‘‘ What stupid fellows you all are, you 
‘men! he is like a rope.” 


DARA REA nt 


: ing of Sydney Smith’s cool idea of “ taking off his 
\nd sitting in his bones,”’ as being the highest im- 
sble degree of airy comfort now-a-days—I can 
' ¢ that,” said Coverto “ Cor roomed with us 
days when, ‘‘with his hat on, his house was 
ed,” and on rising in the morning, he always roofed 
‘sé, a8 the first step to his toilet, looking very ike 
— in Georgie uniform, the while. Hence his 
uet. 
tter what?” 
t in his bones, I can better that.’ 
‘mpossible! How?” 


° 
hy,” said Covertop, 1 dds ii I'd knock the mar- 
raft rough. 


it and have a d: 





or old woman called recently jon & Scotch weay- 
his usual trade, enacted the 
f @ dentist. After extracting her tooth, the old 
gretted she could not reward the doctor with the 
tee, stating as a reason that the ‘‘ Poor Board 
her only a shilling a week.” 
deed!” said the weaver dentist, ‘if that’s a’ ye get, 
ife, ye might joost as weel sit down again an’ let 
tooth iu yer head be pu’d out, for ye hae sma’ oc- 
for ony of them at that rate!” 


eee ne 


om a once had need of the services of 

, the celebra English surgeon. After 

the banker said: . ie aa 
»u think, perhaps, I am going to pay you for mak- 

ae suffer so much; you ure mistaken—you'll only 

tuis souvenir ;” saying which, he threw his night cap 


in. 
-ton smiled, took the night cap, but, as he was d 
ting the stairs, he looked inside, and found $1000 


al- 


RANA AA enn nnnans 


‘lergyman not thirty miles from Boston, who was 
‘ for his nicety of pronunciation, went to a shoema- 
wud pe pote ir to be made. A few days 
‘ne called aud inquired if they were ready, and was 
red in the negative. 
ill they be ready by next Chewsday ?” asked the 
wan. 


an. 
0” . 
P said he “Terre but you shall have them 





» night Freddy had been put to bed. and mother 
‘ohnny were in an adjoining room. Presently John- 
¢ up some caper, on which mother threatened to 
\im into the other room and whip him. 
ther,” said Freddy, under the bed-clothes, ‘I 
» where I would take him.?’ 
here?” said the mother, whose curiosity was ex- 


i 
Ud take him under the left ear."’ 
AAA Aan nnn ns 


\ unpopular student of Middlebury College, Ver- 
', was ‘surprised’? in his chamber, a few nights 

by a body of freshmen, disguised, who proceeded 

\\ 6 Sim iu the same rude mauner that Delilah once 
‘amson, When they let him go, he was precisely in 

yndition of ** Uncle Ned,” who had no ** hair on the 

{ his head, in the piace,” ete. This “rape of the 
is to be investigated. 


Ae eee 


nan “Essay on Woman,” a writer remarks that: 
uties generally die old maids. They set such value 
hemselves, that they don’t find a purchaser until 
srket isclosed. Out of a dozen beauties who have 
sut within the last eighteen years, eleven are still 
They spend their days in working green dogs on 
wool, while their even’ are devoted to low spir- 

{ French novels.” 


See em 


pole relates, after an execution of eighteen crimi- 
‘woman was hawking an account of them, but 
them nineteen. A gentleman said to her: 

— you say nineteen! There were but eighteen 
vue, sir,” she replied, “I did not know that you 
ven reprieved.”’ 


gentieman slid. 


PENNS SN Se ees 


<e, the tragedian, was in the habit of giving orders 

idow lady, who was once sitting in the pit with her 

sirl, wheo their friend the performer was about to 

»bed by his stage rival. Roused by the supposed 

ence of his danger, the girl started up, exclaiming : 

don’t kill him—don’t kill him; for if you do, he 

sive us any more pit orders!” 

AR Renn nnn eens 

vots are stubborn things,” saida lawyer to a female 

3 under examination. 

3 sir-ee.” replied the lady, “and so are women; 
\ you get anything out of me, just let me know it. 

u'll be commi for contempt.” 

ry well, 1’ll suffer justly, for I feel the utmost con- 

for every lawyer present.”’ 





agenmnens in describing a span of horses which he 
y wash very mooch alike, specially de off one. 
oked 80 mooch like both, f could not tell todder 
which ; ven I vent after de one I always caught de 
4 I weinped de one almost to deatn because de 
10K at me. 


Dneennnnenrn renee 


Irishman, who was troubled with the toothache, 
uined to have an old offender extracted; but there 
no dentist near, he resolved to do the job himself: 
apon he filled the excavation with powder, but be- 
-iraid to touch it off, he put a slow match to it, light- 
sad then run to get out of the way. 
Ana eennnnnnnnnnnns 
‘eau being frequently called upon by an idle, ignor- 
rson, who complained to him that he did not return 
ite: “* Sir,” said the French satirist, “‘we are not 
equal terms. You call upon me merely to get rid 
rv time; when I call upon you I lose mine.” 


~~ 





eer 


necience!”’ said Mrs. Hopkins, indignantly, “do 
‘ppose that nobody has got any conscience but 
if? My conscience is as good as yours—yes, and 
too, for it never been wsed in the course of my 
ife, while yours must be nearly worn out.”’ 


Baker showed us an egg yesterday, which was 
inches in circumference Can anybody beat this? 
cuse Gazette. 

sinly; break the egg into a bowl, and beat it with 
ni— Lynn News. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
+ Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


long established and well known weekly papers 
even years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
come a ‘ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
saddening the fireside of rich and Tr, in town and 
y, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


It ie just such a paper as any father, brother, or 
would introduce to the family circle. 

It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
pe, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

It hy ba de seo size, yet contains no adver- 
nts in its t super royal pages. 

It is deyoted to news, tales, , stories of the 
sceveries, miscellany, wit and ames 

It is earefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 


t y 

years of editorial experience in Boston. 

Tt contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
pages not one vulgar word or . 

It numbers among its regular contributors the 
ale and female writers in the country. 

its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 
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DINGLE THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[continvED.] 


CHAPTER V. 
, THE COUNTESS AND HER SUITOR. 


From the street, as his last words promised, 
the Count d’Orbico went directly to the Palazzo 
d’Avenna, where he was ushered through a long 
hall and corridor, with an obsequious politeness 
at which his impatience chafed. At last he was 
shown into a small boudoir fitted up in the Paris- 
ian style, where the countess sat, beautiful as 
ever, quietly ged at her embroidery. 

She received the count with politeness. 

“You have heard the news, contessa ?” 

““Yes—that a sortie has been made with bril- 
liant success. The moral effect of that will be 
excellent.” 

“ Yes—and it is to be followed this day by a 
more formidable sortie headed by Garibaldi 
himself.” g 

“The saints preserve his life amid the car- 
nage!” cried the countess; ‘for he is the dearest 
hope of Rome.” 

“Ay,” said Orbico, “and if Garibaldi fulls—” 

“Rome will not fall,” interrupted the coun- 
tess, quickly. “ No—rather than thé” iuvader 
should possess it,her women would become war- 
riors and die beside their husbands, fathers, lov- 
ers and brothers. And so Garibaldi goes forth 

to battle!” said she, after a pause. ‘‘ May vic- 
tory perch on his banners! He has the prayers 
of every true heart he leaves behind.” 

“Amen!” said the count, drawing his chair 
nearer to the countess, but with his eyes averted, 
for he never looked full in the face of the person 
he was addressing. ‘‘It is well enough to pray 
piously, and to talk bravely. But, between our- 
selves, fair lady, we are involved in a hopeless 
struggle. We can do nothing against the power 
of France.” 

“« My Lord d’Orbico,” said the countess, ‘‘ you 
are the last person who should speak thus.” 

“It is because I love my country so well that 
I cannot hide from myself her certain fate. I 
firmly believe that we shall be obliged to sur- 
render.” 

“ Surrender !”’ cried the countess, with an ex- 
pression of ineffable scorn and indignation ; 
“ never !’”” 

“T assure you,” said the count, ‘that we lead- 
ers see it well.” 

“Then with such feelings you are unfit to 
cope with a gallant enemy.” 

“Better titted than you think.” 

“What! can you fight well when weighed 
down by despondency ?” 

“No—fair lady—but they fight best of all who 
are actuated by despair.” 

“ You have ever an adroit phrase at your com- 
mand, my lord,” said the countess. “ But as a 
friend, I would counsel you to keep such senti- 
ments as yours to yourself.” 

“Ido, 1 do,” said d’Orbico hastily and earn- 
estly. “Andit is only deep anxiety for your- 
self, fair countess, that impels me to speak out. 
Ruin is before us all—be warned in time !” 

“And why do you come to me with these warn- 
ings ?’’ said the countess, with vexation. 

“Because Iam anxious in your behalf,” said 
@’Orbico ; ‘because I see you are alone and un- 
protected. Because you have no one to detend 
you.” 

“To defend me! Defend! 
pray 2” 

“From coming dangers.” 

“You are much mistaken,” said the countess, 
“if you suppose me unprotected ; there are hun- 
dreds of my countrymen, who would rush to my 
defence in the hour of danger.” 

“Ah! my dear countess—your own generous 
heart deceives you—you do not know mankind. 
In the hour of general peril, you would find 
yourself deserted.” 

“ Perish the thought!” said the countess. “In 
spite of your words, I believe in the devotion and 
gallantry of the people.” 

“The people! the people!” cried the count, 
in apparent amazement. ‘‘ Do you believe in 
them? Fickle, changeable and false. He who 
trusts to-day may listen to the vivas, but to-mor- 
Tow to the shouts of ‘crucify him !’” 

“Is this the language of a republican leader !” 
cried the , in 

“Tt is the language of a man who knows the 
world. Countess, neither of us can be true re- 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE COUNTESS D’AVENNA AND THE 


publicans. We cannot forget our titles and our 
rank—we cannot consort with plebeians—with 
mechanics and working-people.” 

Fire flashed in the eyes and color in the 
cheeks of the , but she subdued them be- 
fore the furtive eyes of d’Orbico noticed her ex- 
pression. 

She only replied coldly, “I see, my lord, that 
your sentiments differ widely from mine.” 

“In time our sentiments may harmonize. But 
the fact cannot be disguised that danger the most 
dreadful is impending. In less thana month, 
perhaps in less than three weeks, the French tri- 
color will float over the castle of St. Angelo!” 

“Never! never! It cannot be! Count 
d’Orbico! I cannot believe you!” 

And the countess started from her chair in the 
deepest agitation. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Be calm, Lentreat you, madame,” said d’Or- 
bico; and the countess resumed her seat with 
deep displeasure on her face. 

“Be calm, and listen to me,” he continued. 
“The thought that vexes and irritates you, as it 
clashes with your poetical enthusiasm is familiar 
to us all—alas! We of course will hold out 
even to the bitter end—but still the French must 
be victorious. Their force is overwhelming ; 








their discipline, arms and ammunition superior | 


to ours. They will enter Rome resistless. Per- 


a calamity ?”’ 


| not have pleaded in vain. Bat Leonora d’Avenna | 
haps the city will be given upto pillage. Whith- | 
er would you fly—what would you do in such | 


“ My servants, all my household would pro- 


tect me,” said the countess, proudly. “ They 
would be slain to a man, ere harm should befall 
me.” 

“They would fly like hares. There is no self- 
devotion in the common herd—you must have 
some other reliance.” 


“My lord,” said the countess, “you have | 


some deep meaning masked by this language. 


What is it—I demand to know? Trust me; | 


hope that your kindness wil! efface>your sur- 
prise?” 

The countess started. ‘“ You misapprehend 
me entirely, my lord. Ido not wish to wound 
your feelings, but I must tell you firmly and 
frankly that I cannot listen to such language 
from you. I cannot and will not—no—never! 
never !” 

Her lovely face, usually so calm and gentle, 
was flushed with excitement. 

“O, do not turn away from me in this man- 
ner,” said thecount. “ Listen to me—” 

“Tt is useless, you have mistaken my nature 
entirely. Could I think of basely flying at such 
atime? I had rather die in my ancestral halls. 
Could I dream of wedding in the darkest hour of 
my country’s danger, with the foe at the gate? 
Perish the thought!” 

. “Your safety—your salvation depends upon 
the step!” 

“ Never would I wed for sucha purpose. And 
my hand and heart must go together.” 

D’Orbico sank upon his knees, and grasped 


the hem of the countess’s robe. In the gentlest | 
tones, and his voice was musical and low, he | 


poured out a confession of his sincere and devoted 


attachment—of love long-dated, watchful, earnest | 
hopeful. Could a woman have been captivated 


by the sense of hearing alone, the count would 


was inexorable—the flush of anger mounted to | 


her cheeks. 
“Sir,” she exclaimed, “let me rise! do not 
detain me in this manner !” 


The count started, for her tones were queenly | 


and commanding. He silently rose to his feet, 
and almost for the first time his eyes were fixed 
on her; but they soon quailed before the fiery 
glance of the excited Italian. 

‘“*My lord,” she said, “I am amazed and 
shocked. I had always thought of you with re- 


| spect as a leader and counsellor among my 


frankness is a quality that I esteem above all | 


others. Whatever may be the cause of your 


anxiety, speak it out like a man, and spare your | 


allusions to the corruption and depravity of those 
1 know to be faithful and true.” 

“A thousand thanks! a thousand thanks !” 
exclaimed d’Urbico—“ for your gracious per- 
mission to speak. Pardon me, if I seem abrupt. 


whelming.”” Here the countess waved her hand | 


with an impatient gesture. ‘I came to propose 


countrymen. But now, I am sorry to say, 1 can 
only look on you with pity. You have stooped 
to attempting to win my hand by awakening my 
fears. It is unmanly—it is base !”’ 

“Leonora, you misjudge me eruelly. I may 
have been rash and presumptuous, but not base. 
I love you, madly perhaps, but gaze on yonder 
mirror, and say if it is strange that I em spell- 


| bound and enchanted.” 
I spoke of my anxiety—it is deep and over- | 


what seemed to me the most effectual mode of | 


safety—I came to offer myself—my—my power | 


and influence—all the strength I can command— 
to you. I will protect you. Ere the danger 
comes, we can fly—and then—when all is over— 
we can return to Rome—and—” 

The count paused and started. As he had 
spoken, an expression of the deepest amazement 
had appeared in the countess’s face. Amaze- 
ment had given way to indignation, and then to 
repugnance. She waved her hand in deep dis- 
pleasure. 

“My lord, my lord!” she cried. “ I am 
amazed, 1 am almost confounded at what you 
have said.” 

“Ab! my dearest countess, is there anything 
presumptuous in what I have said? May 1 not 





woman, and the count’s adroit allusion to charms 
of which she was not unconscious, disarmed her. 

“ My friend,” she said gently; ‘‘ I was petalant, 
forgive my hasty expression.’ 


COUNT D’ORBICO. 


turned away, that he was opposite the mirror to 
which he called the of the c . Ia 
that mirror, Leonora saw reflected the baleful 
glance of an incarnate fiend! She stood horror 
stricken at the revelation, and the next moment 
the sound of a horse’s feet, spurred to a wild gal- 
lop, told her that the count had fled from the 
portals of the Palazzo d’Avenna. 








CHAPTER VL. 
A PAIR OF PLOTTERS. 


In an upper chamber of D’Orbico’s palace sat 
two men in close conference. One was the 
count himself, the rejected suitor of Leonora, his 
usually pallid brow flushed with excitement, and 
the other a personage with whom the reader is as 
yet unacquainted. Let us briefly sketch his por- 
trait, as he sits there lounging in an arm-chair, 
and making himself as much at home as if he 
were the owner of the palace. He was moulded 
like a Hercules, with huge protuberant muscles, 
square shoulders, solid limbs, and a thick bull- 
neck. His heavy eyebrows, shaggy hair, and 
enormous moustache and beard were of intense 
blackness, and, together with eyes that seemed to 
emit positive flashes of fire, contributed to give 
him an air of indescribable fierceness. There 
was @ most repulsive expression of cunning and 
malevolence in those fiery eyes, and the most 
unskilled physiognomist, at a single glance, would 
have pronounced him’a most dangerous member 
of society. His was one of those faces which 
once seen, forever haunt you like a frightful 
dream, forbidding every effort to obliterate and 
banish the disgusting and terrifyingimage. The 
repulsiveness of this fierce and nauseous animal, 
fur he was no better, was increased by the proofs 
of prodigious self-conceit and impudence which 
he exhibited. With one leg thrown over the 
arm of his chair, his slouched hat not removed, 
but merely further back from his forehead, 
crouched and curved like a tiger ready for a 


| spring, he bent towards the count, in an attitude 


of such assurance, that you might deem their 
relative positions reversed, and that D’Orbico 
was the employe instead of the master of this 
formidable being. There was no meanness or 
atrocity that you would not readily assign to him. 


| He seemed alike capable of larceny and highway 
The countess’s brow relaxed. She was a | 


robbery, of assassination and of parricide. Strange 
comrades these! A singular association this 
between a Roman noble and a Roman bravo! 
It could only be the tie of mutual guilt and of 


| mutual baseness that bound these two men 


“ Do not speak of forgiveness, speak rather of | 
my love—” 
“ Forbear!” said the countess. ‘“‘Icanesteem | 


you, respect you, be your friend, but nothing 
more. Do not renew the subject of this inter- 
view, if you value my poor friendship. Forget 


that you have addressed in warmer language | 


than befits the intercourse of friends.” 
“ Then my sentence is—” 
“ Irrevocable !’’ 


The count bowed low. ‘Then farewell, 


Leonora,” said he, sadly. “Continue to be my | 
friend, and forget, forgive my fatal aspirations.” | 


He raised the hand she extended to his lips, | 
| and kissed it respectfully. Bathe forgot, as he 


together. 

In the presence of this ruffian, D’Orbico, either 
from fear or policy, seemed to have laid aside 
his patrician pride, and not even a look rebuked 
the insolent familiarity of his companion. 

“So the fish didn’t bite, Orbico?” said the 
bravo, with coarse laugh. 

“No,” replied the count, gloomily. 

“Of course you enlarged upon the dangers 
that beset her ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You told her the city would certainly fall *” 

“Ta” 

“ That it would be given up to sack and fire 1” 

“Yes—yes—” ’ 





“That she would be murdered, and so on?” 

“Yes, I tell you—I painted all the horrors 
that might await her, in as forcible language as I 
could Command.” 

“ Well, my dear, what next? You know the 
deep interest I take in your affairs.” 

“ Then—” 

“ Out with it!” 

“T offered her my protection.” 

“And she—” 

“ Treated the offer with scorn,” replied D’Or- 
bico, in a low, hissing tone. 

“She scorned you—ha, ha!” laughed the 
other, as if he took a malicious pleasure in the 
discomfiture of the count, even if it threatened 
his own interest andschemes. ‘ But,’’ he added, 
“after going so far, you didn’t retreat ?” 

“Not I; I am not the man to relax my grasp 
of an object so easily. I then pleaded my at- 
tachment-—it required no effort to assume the 
soft tones of love, for the sight of that woman 
would inspire a stammerer with eloquence. Her 
presence, the gleam of her beauty, the perfumed 
atmosphere about her, all wove a spell around 
my senses, and I felt for the time, what I uttered, 
Corvino.” 

“Good!” said the ruffian. “And you fared 
better in appeals to her affectionate nature than 
her fears ¢”° 

“There you are mistaken. I was scorned, 
rejected—my words flung back in my teeth. I 
was rejected with contumely.” 

“ Corpo di Bacco! That was enough to rouse 
the tiger in a man’s nature.” 

“Ithad that effect, I promise you,” replied 
Orbico, with a vengeful glance of his sinister eyes. 
“She insulted me. Noman or woman who ever 
insulted Count d’Orbico, ever had reason to 
boast of the deed.” 

“You mean to say that your love was slighted, 
but your hate cannot be so lightly put aside. For 
endurance and success give one the passion of 
revenge.” 

“Corvino, I am the countess’s relative. Her 
mother was my mother’s cousin. All her rela- 
tives but myself are dead. lam the nearest of 
kin. Do you understand me ?” 

“Perfectly. Were the countess outof the way, 
you could claim her title and possessions. You 
would then be the rich Count d’Avenna.” 

“ That is my meaning.” 

“Excellent—I fathom and applaud your de- 
sign; and I am ready to second you. The only 
question, it seems to me,” added the bravo, “is 
how to do it. Poisoning is of two kinds, vulyar 
and scientific. Now the secrets of the Borgias 
are not among the lost arts. There are those in 
Rome who can still concoct the agua Tofana. 
The secret of their antidotes is lost—but the 
means of death remain. In the case of a lady, 
I consider p~‘son far the genteelest way of com- 
mitting justifiable homicide. The smothering 
process is not amiss. A post mortem examina- 
tion only reveals tks fact that your friend has 
died of apoplexy, an everyday affair.” 

“Corvino, you are a mere journeyman, after 
all,” said the count, contemptuously, shrugging 
his shoulders. “By some of your brutal pro- 
cesses—” 

“Which you have profited by ere this,” in- 
terrupted the ruffian. 

“You would indeed rid me of my enemy,” 
pursued D’Orbico, calmly, ‘“‘but what would 
become of my revenge ?” 

“ Revenge !”” 

“Yes. You th‘ak only of the blew—I of the 
brand. I would annihilate not only the body, 
but the fame—the honor of him or her who dares 
to cross my path. When an ordinary person has 
offended you, kill him—no matter how—poison, 
the stiletto, a pistol-shot—any way will do. But 
when your enemy has kumbled your pride, 
baffled your passions, degraded you in your own 
estimation, foiled schemes long and cunningly 
laid, then, then, Orbico, it does not suffice sim- 
ply to sweep him from existence. He has tor- 
tured you mentally—contrive to torture him a 
tenfold degree. Invent sufferings for him that 
you may taste slowly, drop by drop, as one does 
arare and costly wine. This, this is revenge— 
such revenge as gods have been fabled to delight 
in, and prized most jealously, so that they have 
forbidden its luxury to mortals. But in spite of 
falmination and prohibition, we have dared to 
claim it as our birthright, and for the bitterest 
sufferings scorn and hatred can inflict, revenge, 
such revenge as the highest intellect can frame, 
is a sovereign anda compensating balm. I have 
tried to explain myself clearly. Do you under- 
stand me ?” 

“I do, my lord,” replied Corvino, removing 
his hat, and assuming a respectful attitude, man- 
ner and tone, which contrasted most singularly 
with his previous inselence. Pardon me, my 
lord, I once thought you my equal—I see now 
how much you are above me. I recognize most 
reverently the aristocracy of guilt. I know not 
whether it is your birth or education that gives 
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you this ascendency, but certain it is, that I know 
and acknowledge now that you are worthy to be 
my leader, and that my task is humble and im- 
plicit obedience.” 

Corvino spoke with such sincerity that the 
count accepted his compliments and submission 
with an evident air of satisfaction. 

“Tam glad to hear you speak thus,” he said. 
“I can communicate more freely with you, 
knowing your sentiments. Corvino, the Coun- 
tess Leonora d’Avenna has deeply wounded me.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And must be wounded in return.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Deeply.” 

“ Without a doubt.” 

“T will sketch to you a project that I have 
framed mentally, and you will see whether it is 
not a plausible one. You know how very mys- 
teriously the French contrive to get information 
of all the doings of the garrison of Rome ?” 

“O, my lord!” said Corvino, with a grin, 
“how should I know anything about that ?” 

“Tt is the town talk, Corvino. It indicates 
the existence of spies, and all these fanatic parti- 
sans of the republic are on the lookout to detect 

” 

“That's a matter of course.” 

“ Suspicion is a power that blights everything 
it touches. If any were named, with a show of 
reason as implicated in these mysterious transac- 
tions, no matter how powerful or popular, the 
populace would rend him in pieces.” 

“A fact very consoling and encouraging to me 
and you, count,” said Corvino, with marked 
emphasis. 

“ Now it would be a good deed to concentrate 
this general, vague, floating suspicion and dis- 
trust on a single prominent individual.” 

“Ha! the countess !” 

“I did not mention the countess,” said D’Or- 
bico, with a sinister smile. 

“No, but your glance was expressive as you 
spoke. You were thinking of the countess ?” 

“And I was thinking of the countess.” 

“Well,” said Corvino, shaking his head 
doubtfully—*“ it is rather a hazardous idea.” 

“Tt would be a terrible revenge.” 

“Yes—if it could be accomplished.” 

“Could be accomplished! There can be no 
failure. Could be! It must be! it shall be!” 

“You hope so.” 

“Listen to me,” said the count, drawing his 
chair close to Corvino, and laying his hand upon 
his arm. 

“Tamall attention, my lord.” 

“ You can be a witness against her.” 

“I don’t understand you, my lord.” 

“I will soon make my meaning apparent. 
We will devote this afternoon to the contrivance 
ofa plot. You are acquainted with the Palazzo 
@’Avenna ?” * 

“I know every palace in Rome.” 

“And are something of a locksmith ?” 

“By St. Luke! there is not a lock in the city 
that I couldn’t pick, if you only gave me the 
chance.” 

“Well, then, what is to prevent your putting 
some memoranda and unfinished papers, seeming 
like communications to the French, into one of 
her drawers ?” . 

“T see,” said Corvino, eagerly. 

“All would hinge on that—that would be the 
grand, convicting proof. It would not be neces- 
sary that these papers should be in the countess’s 
hand-writing—but yet, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I could easily counterfeit it, that is a little 
accomplishment I have cultivated for the mere 
pleasure of it.” 

“What, my lord! are you a forger, too? I 
look on you with increased respect. You are a 
more talented gentl than I suspected. But 
would not the great popularity of the countess 
override even such testimony ?” 

“Not in the present excited and distracted state 
of the public mind. In the existing republican 
fanaticism, the higher classes are readily sus- 
pected. The people, the unthinking, unreason- 
ing mob, can be made to believe anything. In 
these forged documents we can insert some ex- 
traordinary intelligence known only to the choic- 
est of the republican leaders.” 

“ Such as what, for instance ?” 

“The powder magazine! Warn them!” 

Corvino gave a long, low whistle. His eyes 
glowed with pleasure, and his whole rascally 
face was lighted up with diabolical satisfaction. 

“IT see you think that circumstance would tell 
against her !” said the count. 

“Tell against her? I believe that even her 
popularity would not shield her from the effects 
of such a disclosure.” 

“Certainly it will not—it will prove her ruin. 
We will have her arrested, and it shall be your 
task and mine, to circulate reports of her guilt all 
over the city. The inflammable populace will 
clamor for vengeance. She will be imprisoned, 
tried, condemned and beheaded before the week 
has gone by. During that week what agonies 
will she not suffer !—and I shall be near to mark 
each thrill of agony that racks her mind. Shall 
I not be avenged? avenged and enriched by my 
vengeance !”” , 

“ Well, I should say that if all your schemes 
are accomplished, you could hardly complain 
that you had not received gentlemanly sat- 
isfaction.” 

“ But stay,” said D’Orbico, with a cunning 
smile. “I shall make the most incredible exer- 
tions to save her.” 

“You will not openly appear her enemy, 
then ?” said Corvino, in a tone expressive of un- 
feigned surprise. 

“O,no! I shall be the lamenting and sym- 
pathizing friend—see you not?” 

Corvino burst into a fit of laughter and fairly 
rolled in his chair with merriment. He looked 
upon his chief with fresh admiration since the 
plot was thus developed link by link. Suddenly, 
however, he checked his laughter, and became 
serious. 

“T foresee a difficulty,” he said. 

“A difficulty ?” 

“Fes.” 

“ Name it?” 

“ Garibaldi!” 

“What of him?” 








“He is a friend of the countess !” 

“ What of that?” 

“Think you he will consent to her arrest ?” 
asked Corvino. 

“He dare not refuse,” said D’Orbico, em- 
phatically. 

“Dare not!” 

“No, dare not! not even Garibaldi.” 

“He dare do anything.” 

“Except oppose the popular will—and the 
people would force him to arrest a traitress. Then 
would come the trial and the result. Believe 
me, Corvino, I have weighed well every clause 
of this project, and I am confident of its success.” 

“And I have the utmost confidence in your 
judgment,” said Corvino, bowing. 

“You may well have, as well as interest in my 
success.” 

“You are too good, my lord. AsI succeed, 
you succeed—if I fail, you fail. Remember that 
we are linked together.” 

“T forget it not.” 

“The capture of the city will not jeopardize 
my position ?”” 

“Of course not, rather it will improve it,” 
continued D’Orbico. 

“I thought as much.” 

“T shall have a fairfield before me, when the 
old government returns. I should like to have 
the countess live though,” added D’Orbico, with 
real or feigned regret—‘‘she is so very beautiful. 
Human affections apart, it is a pity so finea 
model should be lost to the fine arts—that the 
axe should make a bust and a torso of what are 
now harmonized in a living statue more exquisite 
than the cold Venus of the capitol.” 

Corvino laughed hideously. 

“Perhaps it would be a better revenge,” mut- 
tered D’Orbico, musingly, “to preserve this 
pretty piece of Eve’s flesh and make her my own, 
my slave—” 

“But she would still be the Countess d’Aven- 
na—still be titled and wealthy in her own right,” 
the bravo hastened to interpose—‘and then, 
where would be your revenge ?” 

“What if I keep her alive to torture her day 
by day—if I might do it safely.” 

“ Possibly that would be more satisfactory,” 
said Corvino. 

A deep silence ensued, broken finally by the 
count, who said in a deep, but distinct voice : 

“ There is another person whom I would in- 
clude in the punishment.” 

“Another ?” 

“Yes, they say misery loves company, and it 
would be hard to deprive my kinswoman of the 
pleasure of having an associate both in her crime 
and in its consequence.” 

“An associate !” 

“Yes, there needs for my complete revenge, a 
pair of them. My hatred is comprehensive in 
its scope.” 

“ Well, who shall it be ?” 

“The young American!” 

“What! the young cavalry officer—the hero 
of that brilliant sortie ?”’ 

“ The same.” 

“Signore Alstone!” 

“ The same—the same, I tell you.” 

“Why, my lord, he is the idol of the people.” 

“The people! the people!” said the count, 
contemptuously, “why do you speak to me of | 
their likes or dislikes? Know you not they are 
as inconstant as the wind? ‘To-day they laud 
their hero to the skies—to-morrow they rend him 
limb from limb.” 

“That is true,” said the bravo. 

“The countess is one of this Allston’s ad- 
mirers. Wounded, she received him into her 
house—recovered, she lauds his valor to the 
skies. His misfortunes, lam sure, would give 
her more pain than her own.” 

“I see, my lord. It would be a great thing to 
punish him; you would strike her a harder blow. 
But I think youaim at impossibilities. He is 
the pride of the whole city.” 

“No matter—no matter. Leave it to me to 
undermine his reputation. You know the cir- 
cumstances of his arrival here—the wild story of 
his fighting nine Frenchmen—the way in which 
he was quartered in the Palazzo d’Avenna—the 
very remarkable sortie of yesterday, in which 
several hundred Frenchmen were baftled ?” 

“ Yes, but all these things are just so many 
recommendations of the foreigner.” 

“ Not so,” said D’Orbico, emphatically ; “they 
may be all turned against him.” 

“How, my lord! I confess I cannot fathom 
your meaning.” 

“Listen. It may be shown that he came as 
an emissary from the French; that the attack of 
the nine soldiers from which he escaped with 
only a scratch was a farce, a mere preconcerted 
stratagem. It may be shown that his sortie was 
arranged beforehand by collusion with the enemy. 
We can show the countess and he both, attached 
to each other, are intimately associated as part- 
ners in the common cause of treason, and carry 
on a constant communication with the besiegers. 
We can show how the last advantage which the 
French gained was obtained by means of their 
information.” 

As the count spoke, he noted these heads 
down, one by one, upon a piece of paper, and 
then bent his ill-boding eyes upon Corvino. 

That worthy answered his look by a diabolical 
smile and a gesture of intelligence which showed 
that he understood and appreciated the whole 
extent of the degraded noble’s villany. 

“T think, Corvino,” said the count, “I think 
that all these items, if cunningly linked together, 
and adroitly brought to light, will form an iron 
net-work round the countess and the foreigner, 
from which no earthly power can extricate them.” 

“We must be careful in the weaving of the 
net.” 

“Yes, our workmanship must be without a 
flaw. You and I will prepare the documents 
and have them in the right place. The impulse 
of all the republicans, high and low, will make 
the examination speedy and sure. The scheme 
looks plausible, at least.” 

“ Plausible! Sacramento! Were it not that 
I know it a lie, from beginning to end, I should 


| believe it myself.” 


“Above all—if my vengeance be not com- 
pletely consummated, if the countess’s life be 





spared, still her character will be forever 
ruined.” 

But we have no heart to continue longer in the 
company of these villains, so well-mated in 
atrocity, however separated by rank. We have 
shown their schemes. How will they prosper ? 
Alas! the purest and noblest are not above 
calumny, nor is the world always just in its judg- 
ments. The sequel will show with what results 
the explosion of this secret mine was attended. 





CHAPTER VII. 


A BRIGHTER SCENE. THE YOUNG AMERICAN 
AND THE FAIR ITALIAN. AN UNWELCOME 
INTRUDER. . 


To emerge from the retreat of the conspirators 
into the Palazzo at Avenna, is like passing from 
the close and noxious atmosphere of a dung 
into the pure and healthful light of day. While 
the count and his ferocious minion were perfect- 
ing their diabolical plot, a pleasanter scene was 
passing in the gay abode of the countess. In 9 
large apartment opening from the principal re- 
ception hall, the countess and Allston were sit- 
ting together. The walls were hung with rare pic- 
tures by the old masters, and in the niches stood 
beautiful statues of yet more remote antiquity. 
Here and there, from a marble vase filled with 
delicious flowers, emanated an exquisite perfume 
that stole like a spell upon the senses. The 
countess sat upon a sofa, with an extremely 
happy face, whose bright expression was reflect- 
ed in the countenance of the young American 
who sat beside her. There was a glow on the 
lady’s cheeks, and a veiled light in her eyes, 
which seemed the offspring of a slight confusion, 
but whatever was their source, they certainly 
only added to her charms. * 

“And this villanous D’Orbico said all this to 
you, did he?” said Allston, angrily, as the 
countess finished a recital of the interview we 
have already presented to our readers. 

“Much more that I care not to repeat,”’ said 
the countess, blushing. ‘I have forgotten half 
what he said.” 

“‘ How dared he to say that Rome would fall ¢” 
_ “He spoke asa friend. He wished, he said, 
to give me warning and ‘time to prepare for the 
worst.” 

“He was very generous, very!” said Allston, 
between his set teeth. “And disinterested as 
well as affectionate. Of course he thought you 
had no other friend—no one who would lay down 
his life for yours!” 

“He seemed really to mean what he said—I 
think he was in earnest,” said the lady. 

“Wihiat areyou thinking about?” she added, 
after a pause. 

“About D’Orbico. Iwas wondering whether 
he were true or false to our cause.” 

“A traitor !” laimed the c¢ °G; 
do not judge him thus harshly. He is my kins- 
man—is attached to me, and certainly is not— 
cannot be, false to his country. Have you seen 
anything to make you doubt his truth ?”” 

“Only his mode of working on your fears ; 
his prophecy of the fall of the city and all that. 
Besides, there is something in his face, his sinister 
eyes, dark exp , and cad hue, that 
acts upon me like the negative end of a magnet 
whenever I approach him. I would not trust 
him with the meanest office in our city, with the 
enemy at the gate; and I think our leaders have 
committed a great mistake, in letting him know 
the secret of the powder magazine. Forgive me, 
for speaking thus of your kinsman, dear lady; 
but I cannot conceal my thoughts. The powder 
magazine should have been fired ere this, and 
yet D’Orbico has counselled delay, and his ad- 
vice has been accepted. I fear the end will be 
that the French will discover their danger and 
avoid it.” 

“ Discover it!” cried the countess. 

“Yes !” 

“Do you think, then, there are traitors among 
us, who would sell our secrets to the French ?” 

“« Most certainly.” 

‘« This secret is known to the chiefs ?”’ 

“It was one of his own apostles that betrayed 
his master,” said Allston, seriously. ‘The 
traitor is among the chiefs. Secrets have cer- 
tainly been divulged to the French which were 
among the great secrets of the government. Once 
or twice when detachments of the enemy have so 
been posted as to make it easy to dislodge them, 
just on the eve of sorties they have changed their 
position. Itis a common belief that there is 
some one of our leaders who is acting as a spy 
for the French, and betraying us into their 
hands.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the countess. 
“Is it possible ?” 

“Tt is indeed.” 

“Do you believe this ?” 

“Assuredly. Alas! I cannot withhold my 
belief, though I would wish that it were other- 
wise.” 

“And who, who, do you think, is the criminal ?”’ 
asked the countess, in great agitation. 

“Who? I think—I believe that the traitor is 
no other than Count Maffeo D’Orbico !” 

“D’Orbico!” eried the countess, and her 
glance grew severe. ‘‘ You forget, signore, you 
forget yourself, and you forget who D’Orbico is. 
He is the representative of one of the noblest and 
most ancient families of Rome. Let your sus- 
picions fall upon some low-born traitor—but not 
on the noble D’Orbico.” 

“A true republican believes in no distinctions 
of blood. To him anoble is no better than a 
peasant !” answered Allston, firmly. 

The countess was silent—for with all her 
boasted republicanism, she had been unable to 
eradicate the pride and the superstitions of caste. 
Her little foot tapped the floor in the nervousness 
of vexation, while the color mounted to her 
cheeks. 

“Signore Alistone,” she said, after an em- 
barrassed pause, “‘ the Count d’Orbico is my near- 
est relative—not very near, indeed, but still a 
blood relation. We are both of the same lineage. 
If a suspicion is east upon him, it affects me and 
I resent it. And Signore Allstone, if social dis- 
tinetions are nothing in your eyes, and nobility 
seems a ridiculous thing to you, I will tell you 











it is not so to us, and an Italian nobleman can 
never forget his lineage or his noble blood— 
never !”” 

The countess rose from her seat, her dark eyes 
flashing, and Allston saw that he had deeply 
offended. 

“Forgive my bluntness,” he hastened to say, 
“my rudeness, will you not, my dear benefac- 
tress? I forgot, when speaking from the hasty 
impulse of the moment, that the count had the 
honor of claiming relationship to you. I did not 
certainly mean to offend you.” 

The apology was more than sufficient; the 
angry spot vanished from the lady’s cheek, the 
flash of her eye was melted into tenderness, and 
she kindly smiled her forgi , a8 she d 
her seat. 

“T fear,” said Allston, after a pause, “ from 
what has passed between us, dear lady, that I am 
an intruder on your privacy. I have not noble 
blood in my veins—I am only a citizen of the 
United States, where each man is a sovereign, 
and recognizes no nobility save that conferred by 
noble deeds. I fear that I forget the social dis- 
tance that in this old world of yours makes a 
gulf between the untitled and the high-born.” 

“Have I treated you otherwise than as an 
equal?” asked the countess, in a tremulous tone. 
“Tam not so prejudiced that I cannot recognize 
the nobility of nature, and honor him who achieves 
deeds of high emprise, though no title decks his 
name.” 

Allston looked earnestly at her as she spoke, 
and the soft eyes which looked so kindly on him 
were veiled by their dark lashes at his ardent 
gaze. 

She-sat there before him, the perfection of 
loveliness, Young, beautiful, ardent and impas- 
sioned in all her feelings, generous and high- 
spirited in her nature, what would he not give for 
the possession of such a being? These thoughts 
passed rapidly through his mind as he sat before 
her. ‘But his reverie was interrupted by a start- 
ling incident. 

A sharp hissing sound smote his ears. One 
of the windows was shivered, glass and sash, with 
a startling noise, and a live shell from the enemy’s 
ball fell crashing at their feet. The countess 
screamed and fainted. Allston snatched the 
burning fuse from the fatal missile, and extin- 
guished it, and then devoted himself to the 
restoration of the lady. Alarmed-as he was on 
her account, still a thrill of pleasure stole through 
his whole frame as he held her in his arms, and 
gazed, unchecked upon her countenance, beauti- 
ful even in her marble pallor. In a few moments 
she opened her eyes, and gazed wildly about her 
and then convalsively clasped Allston’s arm. 

“Where am I? what has happened?” were 
cher first questions. 

“Safe, dear lady, and in your own apartment.” 

“The shell !” 

“There it lies—unexploded at your feet—a 
harmless mass of iron.” 

“And you saved my life!” 

“Our lives—for we were both in danger. I 
obeyed the instinct of self-preservation. Luckily 
there was time to snatch the fuse before it com- 
municated to the charge.” 

The countess clasped her beautiful hands and 
raising her eyes to heaven poured forth her grate- 
ful thanks, and then she expressed her gratitude 
to Allston. After a few ts, she regained 
her composure. The young American drew 
nearer to her side. 

“Countess,” said he, “would you know why 
I was so ready to suspect Count d’Orbico of 
treason ?”” 

“ Yes,” said the countess. 

“Thad no positive proof of guilt, but,” he 
hesitated. 

“But what ?” 

“T feared that he loved you!” 

The countess looked at him a moment in sur- 
prise, and the next instant her whole face was 
suffused with a crimson glow. Her eyes sought 
the floor, her bosom heaved beneath its guard of 
lace, and her little white hand trembled with agita- 
tion. She could say nothing, and Allston was 
almost as much embarrassed as herself. Brave 
as his sword in the presence of an enemy, before 
the woman he loved he trembled like an aspen 
leaf. But the ill-suppressed agitation and timid- 
ity of the countess, free at the same time from 
any token of resentment, slightly encouraged 
him. He ventured, while her eyes rested on the 
floor, to take her hand ; the touch sent the blood 
thrilling and tingling through his veins. It was 
a talisman that gave him voice. 

“Leonora,” he said, “I love you—no! that is 
not the word—I adore you. It is a passion that 
sprang up in my heart when I first beheld you— 
when you stood within these walls to extend a 
generous welcome to the wounded stranger. It 
may be madness—be it so. It was the thought 
of you, the desire to accomplish deeds that would 
make me famous, more than the love of the cause 
in which I have embarked, that brought me out 
of the enemy’s ranks a victor over fearful odds. 
I bore a charmed life in that encounter, for I 
had your image as a breastplate. As I rode 
back through the streets ringing with the popular 
acclaim, a fair hand dropped a wreath upon my 
sword—and had that hand and that chaplet been 

ours—” 

“The wreath was mine!” faltered the coun- 
tess. ‘‘Do you think that when the whole city 
was assembled to do you honor, I could absent 
myself from the ovation ?” 

“Was it you, then, Leonora? My heart 
should have told me there was but one hand so 
beautiful in Rome. And yet I felt guilty in my 
aspirations. ©, Leonora! can I, dare I, hope 
that you will love? I await my doom. Reject 
my suit—and nevermore will my presence trou- 
ble—nevermore my shadow darken this thres- 
hold. Forget you I nevercan. But the life, 
that is worthless unless you crown it with hap- 
piness, will be easily and nobly lost in the cause 
you have espoused. It will be something to die, 
sword in hand, with the name of Leonora the 
last word on my lips.” 

He still held the hand of the countess, and the 
countess still looked down, but Allston felt a 
hot teardrop fall upon his hand. 

“Leonora! loveliest, dearest!” he exclaimed 











with rapture. “Look up! Let me gaze once 





rep 





more into those beautiful eyes that have made 
such sunsltine to my heart. Your friend—your 
lover implores !’’ 

The countess raised her eyes, radiant with 
love and happinéss. Her hand no longer pas- 
sive, gently but perceptibly returned the pressure 
it received. A few broken words, low and sweet, 
but O, how eloquent, conveyed her maidenly 
confession—Allston was loved in return. 

He fell at her feet—he imprinted a thousand 
kisses on her hands—he wept for joy—he seated 
himself beside her, he drew her unresisting form 
to his, he passed his arm around her waist, her 
soft cheek nestled to his in childlike confidence— 
she was all his own. At last he said, with a 
deep sigh : 

“ Leonora, you have blessed me with a happi- 
negs I never dreamed of. Come what may here. 
after, at least I can say that I have been happy— 
that into one brief moment have been crowded 
joys that angels might envy. To morrow the 
stern strife of armed men, perhaps death! No 
matter—you will weep my fall. I am no longer a 
Stranger in a strange land.” 

“@, speak not eff death, dearest,” said the 


countess. ‘Speak not of death, my own love! } 


Heaven will shield you in the press of battle, for 


your poor Leonora’s sake. For I will pray so a 


fervently for you, my supplications must be 
heard.” 

Then they sat beside each other in silence, 
hand in hand, too happy for words, in too close 
communion of mind to require the medium of 
language. Their hearts beat with the same 
pulsation; time sped away unheeded—but at 
last Allston felt that it was time to retire. He 
had military, duties to attend to. Bending to- 
wards the countess he imprinted a kiss upon her 
lovely lips—a holy reverential kiss. At that 
very moment, the door was opened and, paler 
than ever, more sinister and diabolical than ever, 
the Count d’Orbico stood before them. With a 
faint shriek, the countess sprang to her feet and 
escaped from the apartment. 

Allston also arose and confronted the intruder 
with a flashing cheek. 

“By what authority,” he demanded sternly, 
“do you venture into a lady’s apartment un- 
announced ?” 

“ With my lady relatives, sir,” said the count, 
smiling, “I always claim—and am never denied, 
the privilege of entering their drawing-rooms 
without the formalities exacted of strangers.” 

Allston could find no fault with this reply, and 
was silent; but he stood looking at the count 
with anything but a friendly glance. 

“Come, come,” said D’Orbico, “I happened 
in at a very inopportune moment, and I regret 
it. But still in another light, I cannot be sorry, 
for what I saw convinced me that you are a hap- 
py man.” 

Allston hesitated still. 

“Yes,” continued the count, gaily, “happy 
both in love and war, My fair cousin has shown 
her taste, and, as her only blood relation, I may 
claim the privilege of saying that I most heartily 
concur in her choice.” 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and Allston 
could not avoid taking it, yet he would have pre- 
ferred to have D’Orbico before him with a 
drawn sword in his hand, arrayed for deadly 
combat. 

“Do you know, my dear fellow,” said the 
count, with a half sigh, “that Iam very mag- 
nanimous ?”” 

“In what respect, sir count ?” 

“ Why, I was brought up inthe expectation of 
one day occupying the place you now hold in 
the aff of the ¢ It was a sort of 
family arrangement. But I can bear the disap- 
pointment, since I am passed over for one every 
way worthy of my cousin’s hand. I bear you 
no ill will for your success.” 

“Tthank you, signor,” replied Allston, as 
cordially as he could—* but regret that I must 
leave you. Iam going to the quarters of my 
troop.” 

“Indeed! then we will walk down the Corso 
together, captain.” 

Allston bowed, and they left the palace in 
company. Could the young American have 
known what was passing in the Italian’s heart, 
he would have suffered his right hand to wither 
ere he grasped the count’s in friendly greeting. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots } 





Se oS ones 
LOUDER, GENTLEMEN ! 

The following is from Valentine’s volume of 
Wit and Humor. It will be recognized as a part 
of one of his lectures, by those who have laughed 
themselves sore over it : 

“Mr. President, I wish friends in the fore part 
of the meeting would speak up so that friends sit- 
ting in the back part of the meeting can hear 
what’s going on in the front part of the meeting. 
It ig almost impossible for friends in the back 
part of the meeting to hear what’s going on in the 
front part of the meeting. Friends in the back part 
of the meeting feel as much interested as friends in 
the fore part of the meeting ; and it is highly ne- 
cessary that friends sitting in the fore part of the 
meeting should speak up so that friends sitting 
in the back part of the meeting can hear what's 
going on in the front part of the meeting. And, 
therefore, I say that if friends in the fore part of 
the meeting would speak up, so that we sitting in 
the back part of the meeting could hear what's 
going on m the front part of the meeting, it would 
be very satisfactory to friends sitting inthe back 
part of the meeting.” 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER, 


If you do not keep your paper, cut this out 
and put it where you can find it. 

A surveyor’s chain is 4 poles or 76 feet, divided 
into 100 links or 792 inches. 

A square chain is 16 square poles; and ten 
square chains is an acre. 

Four rods are an acre, each containing 1240 
square yards, or 34,787 feet, or 24 yards 28 inches 
on each side. 

A pole is five yards and a half each way. 

An acre is 4540 square yards, or 69 yards 1 
foot 8 1-2 inches each way; and three acres are 
120 yards and a half each way. 

A square mile, 1760 yards each way, is 640 
acres ; half a mile, or 880 yards each way, is 160 
acres; 2 quarter of a mile, or 440 yards each 
way, is a park or farm of 40 acres; and a far- 





long, 220 yards each way, is 10 acres.— Tribune 
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more into those beautiful eyes that have made 
such sunsltine to my heart. Your friend—your 
lover implores !’’ 

The countess raised her eyes, radiant with 
love and happinéss, Her hand no longer pas- 
sive, gently but perceptibly returned the pressure 
it received. A few broken words, low and sweet, 
but O, how eloquent, conveyed her maidenly 
confession—Allston was loved in return. 

He fell at her feet-—he imprinted a thousand 
kisses on her hands—he wept for joy—he seated 
himself beside her, he drew her unresisting form 
to his, he passed his arm around her waist, her 
soft cheek nestled to his in childlike confidence— 
she was all his own. At last he said, with a 
deep sigh : 

“ Leonora, you have blessed me with a happi- 
negs I never dreamed of. Come what may here- 
after, at least I can say that I have been happy— 
that into one brief moment have been crowded 
joys that angels might envy. To morrow the 
stern strife of armedmen, perhaps death! No 
matter—you will weep my fall. I am nolonger a 


stranger in a strange iti, 
“©, speak not ef death, dearest,” said the 


countess. “Speak not of death, my own love! } 


Heaven will shield you in the press of battle, for 


your poor Leonora’s sake. For I will pray so i 


fervently for you, my supplications must be 
heard.” 

Then they sat beside each other in silence, 
hand in hand, too happy for words, in too close 
communion of mind to require the mediumof 
language. Their hearts beat with the same 
pulsation; time sped away unheeded—but at 
last Allston felt that it was time to retire. He 
had military,duties to attend to. Bending to- 
wards the countess he imprinted a kiss upon her 
lovely lips—a holy reverential kiss. At that 

| Very moment, the door was opened and, paler 
than ever, more sinister and diabolical than ever, 
the Count d’Orbico stood before them. With a 

, faint shriek, the countess sprang to her feet and 
escaped from the apartment. 

, _ Allston also arose and confronted the intruder 
with a flashing cheek. 

“By what authority,” he demanded sternly, 

, “do you venture into a lady’s apartment un- 
announced ?” 

“ With my lady relatives, sir,” said the count, 
smiling, “I always claim—and am never denied, 

, the privilege of entering their drawing-rooms 
without the formalities exacted of strangers.” 

Allston could find no fault with this reply, and 
was silent; but he stood looking at the count 
with anything but a friendly glance. 

“Come, come,” said D’Orbico, “I happened 
in at a very inopportune moment, and I regret 
it. But still in another light, I cannot be sorry, 
for what I saw convinced me that you are a hap- 
py man.” 

Allston hesitated still. 

“Yes,” continued the connt, gaily, “happy 
both in love and war. My fair cousin has shown 

| her taste, and, as her only blood relation, I may 
claim the privilege of saying that I most heartily 

' concur in her choice,” 

| — He extended his hand as hespoke, and Allston 
could not avoid taking it, yet he would have pre- 
ferred to have D’Orbico before him with a 
drawn sword in his hand, arrayed for deadly 
combat. 

“Do you know, my dear fellow,” said the 
count, with a half sigh, “that Iam very mag- 
nanimous ?”” 

“In what respect, sir count ?” 

“ Why, I was brought up inthe expectation of 
one day occupying the place you now hold in 
the affections of the countess. It was a sort of 
family arrangement. But I can bear the disap- 
pointment, since I am passed over for one every 
way worthy of my cousin’s hand. I bear you 
no ill will for your success.” 

“Tthank you, signor,” replied Allston, as 
cordially as he could—“ but regret that I must 
leave you. Iam going to the quarters of my 
troop.” 

“Indeed! then we will walk down the Corso 
together, captain.” 

Allston bowed, and they left the palace in 
company. Could the young American ‘have 
known what was passing in the Italian’s heart, 
he would have suffered his right hand to wither 
ere he grasped the count’s in friendly greeting. 

[To BE CoONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. ] 





LOUDER, GENTLEMEN! 

The following is from Valentine’s volume of 
Wit and Humor. It will be recognized as a part 
of one of his lectures, by those who have laughed 
themselves sore over it : 

“Mr. President, I wish friends in the fore part 
ofthe meeting would speak up so that friends sit- 
ting in the back part of the meeting can hear 
what’s going on in the front part of the meeting. 
It is almost impossible for friends in the back 
part of the meeting to hear what’s going on in the 
front part of the meeting. Friends in the back part 
of the meeting feel as much interested as friends in 
the fore part of the meeting ; and it is highly ne- 
cessary that friends sitting in the fore part of the 
meeting should speak up so that friends sitting 
in the back part of the meeting can hear what’s 
going on in the front part of the meeting. And, 
therefore, I say that if friends in the fore part of 
the meeting would speak up, so that we sitting in 
the back part of the meeting could hear what's 
going on in the front part of the meeting, it would 
be very satisfactory to friends sitting in the back 
part of the meeting.” 





THINGS TO REMEMBER, 

If you do not keep your paper, cut this out 
and put it where you can tind it. 

; A surveyor’s chain is 4 poles or 76 feet, divided 
into 100 links or 792 inches. 

A square chain is 16 square poles; and ten 
square chains is an acre. 

Four rods are an acre, each containing 1240 
square yards, or 34,7387 feet, or 24 yards 28 inches 
on each side. 

A pole is five yards and a half each way. 

An acre is 4840 square yards, or 69 yards 1 
foot 8 1-2 inches each way; and three acres are 
120 yards and a half each way. 

A square mile, 1760 yards each way, is 640 
acres ; half a mile, or 880 yards each way, is 160 
acres; a quarter of a mile, or 440 yards each 
way, is a park or farm of 40 acres; and a fur- 
long, 220 yards each way, is 10 acres.— Tribune. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
OUR HOME. 


BY MISS A. C. RANSOM, 
eee 


T love a sweet, sequestered spot, 
Within some forest vale, 
Where a pearly, noisy rivulet 
Meanders through the dale ;— 
To wander along its mossy bank, 
Or in some favored grot, 
To pluck the purple violet, 
Or sweet forget-me-not. 


In some secluded spot, dear, 
Within some woody dell, 
In a little vine-clad cot, dear, 
Together we will dwell; 
Where the birds send grth their silvery tones 
Upon the morning air, 
Where grow the rose and hyacinth, 
Those flowers of beauty rare. 


Our cares shall be but pleasures, 
And our sorrows only few; 

And sadness in our little cot 
Shall ne’er have aught to do; 

In search of lovely wild flowers 
Together will we roam, 

And Heaven will smile upon us, dear, 
In our sweet and happy home. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY BOARDERS. 


BY N. T, MUNROE 

My last boarder had gone, and I was left a 
lone, solitary woman in my house. I had put an 
advertisement into the papers, of rooms to let, 
either for a single gentleman or a man and his 
wife. I had also put up a notice on the windows 
of rooms to be had with or without board; and 
there was nothing to do now but to wait till fate 
should send me occupants for my apartments. 
So I sat dreamily over the smouldering fire, 
wondering with what phase of humanity it would 
next be my lot to deal. 

For twenty years I had lived by keeping board- 
ers, and it had been no life of ease. Twenty 
years this very autumn, my brother, or rather 
my half brother—for we had two fathers, but one 
mother—had taken to himself a wife, a giddy, 
thoughtless creature, with whom he had led a 
gay city life, till ramors of property left her in 
England, caused them to go to that country ; then 
réports came to me of a still gayer life in Lon- 
don and Paris, with dark hints of something 
wrong, I never could tell what, till now so long 
had been their silence, I knew not whether they 
still lived. 

My house was not modern nor imposing, but 


lodger in the third story, Mary Grant, as she 
gave her name. With the exception of the 
young lady, they met at one common table. 

I don’t know as I have mentioned Miss 
Grant’s exceeding beauty, but she was very 
lovely. And there was a dignity about her 
which forbade all curious inquiry, and a purity 
showed itself in her face and manner which in- 
stantly disarmed any thought of suspicion, which 
her somewhat peculiar and lonely situation 
might suggest ; at least it would have done this in 
any charitable and unprejudiced mind. 

One day Mrs. Hunniman walked into my 
room, and with a great rustling of silk, and a 
somewhat useless flourish of embroidered hand- 
kerchief, ivory card case, and such like, said : 
“Miss Stephens, pray may I ask who is the 
young lady that you lodge somewhere in the 
upper part of your house ?” 

“Her name is Mary Grant,” I replied, not at 
all intimidated, for in my twenty years’ experi- 
ence I have been through many strange scenes, 
and had many strange questions asked me. 

“LT would wish to inquire,” she said, with an 
extra flourish of her hoops, as she walked across 
the room, “if she is—if she is, a reputable 
character ?” 

I know nothing against her character,” said I. 
“There is something very mysterious about 
her. I wish, Miss Stephens, she was out of the 
house.” 

“She pays for her room, I have no cause for 
complaint.” 

“But, Miss Stephens, she .might injure the 
character of your house.” 

“TI see no reason,” I replied, “to apprehend 
any such serious consequences.” 

She turned on her heel and walked off, while 
I sat laughing in my sleeve, for I had observed 
Mr. Adolphus Hunniman that very morning, 
station himself at the street door to watch when 
Mary went out, as she usually did at nine 
o’clock; and I understood perfectly well the 
cause of the lady’s solicitude for the reputation 
of my house. 

It lacked but half an hour to dinner when Mr. 
Frederick Augustus Brown suddenly made his 
appearance. He wasa fine man, a little pompous 
and patronizing after the manner of some men, 
but a most unexceptionable boarder. 

“ Madam,” said he, ‘“ you have a young lady 
lodging in your house, I think ?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“May I inquire her name?” 

“ Her name is Mary Grant.” 

“JT have seen the young lady pass in and out, 
and I have become very much interested in her. 
Do you know anything of her history, Miss 


s h Q? 





roomy and comfortable, and very dear to me. 
It had been left us, my brother and I, by our 
father; on my brother’s marriage he made over 
the property to me, for his wife took no fancy to 
the place, nor I imagine to the person who 
occupied it. 

So I sat in the gloomy November twilight, a 
woman of nearly forty years, with no father, no 
mother, and my only brother, if indeed brother 
Thad this side the dark valley, far away ina 
foreign land. Life surely could not be said to 
have many attractions for me, yet it was dear to 
me. I had a woman’s curiosity in the great 
drama of life going on around me. So few were 
the events of my own life, I had almost ceased 
expecting anything startling in my personal ex- 
perience, and had accordingly transferred all my 
curiosity in that respect to the people around me. 
I had watched the various fortunes of my differ- 
ent boarders with all the anxiety with which 
parents watch the course of their offspring, and 
had anticipated many aremarkable denouement, 
even as in a novel we anticipate the grand 
finale. 

The short November twilight was fast deepen- 
ing, when I heard a ring at the street door, and 
presently the servant ushered a gentleman into 
the room in which I was sitting. It was so dark 
I could not distinguish his features, till Marga- 
ret lighting the lamp, the blaze shone full upon 

him. I judged he was of about thirty years ; of 
dark complexion, small of stature, and nothing 
particularly remarkable in his personal appear- 
ance. As I had supposed, he had seen my ad- 
vertisement, and had called to look at my rooms. 
His voice was deep and rich, and there was a 
deference in his manner particularly pleasing to 
me, for I had been called upon in the last twenty 
years’ experience to have dealings with many 
different specimens of mankind. He wished two 
reoms—a parlor and sleeping apartment. I 
showed them to him, they suited, and we had no 
difficulty about the terms. He would take 
possession on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and with it my new board- 
er. My rooms were already furnished, he 
broug’t with him his wardrobe, a case of books 
and a writing desk. Was he an author? I 
could not tell; he had not dropped the remotest 
hint of his business, and there was a something 
about him which forbade curious questions. 

In a week or two my other rooms filled up, 
with the exception of one, and that not very 
eligible, it being in the third story. One day a 
young lady of about eighteen years of age, came 
and asked to look at my room. She asked the 
terms, and upon being told, she hesitated, as she 
said : 

“JT don’t know as I can do better, but I had 
hoped to get a cheaper rent.” 

Her appearance prepossessed me in her favor, 
and I told her that as my house was full with the 
exception of this room, I wouid let her have it 
for less. She seemed very thankful, and the 
next day she brought her scanty wardrobe, which 
was nearly lost in the spacious closet, a small 
writing desk, and a small box of books, and 
these seemed to be the sum of ber possessions. 
She had previously informed me that she did not 
wish for board, only for the use of the apartment. 

My house was now full, and they were a pleas- 
ant set of boarders. There was the first arrival, 
Mr. Charles Dalton ; next the head of a mercan- 
tile establish a pom but very nice sort 
of a man, Mr. Frederick Augustus Brown; 
next, a young married couple, with their happy 
faces, their secret whispers, and tender words, 





_it not so?” 


“ Nothing whatever, sir.” 

“Hem,” said Mr. Brown, as if at loss how to 
proceed, and yet not satisfied with the result of 
his interrogations. ‘ Hem, she seems to be—to 


be, if I should judge by her outward appearance. 
IM ee very Muasteling cixcuot@ceS tm obort, 


madam, she seems to be alone in the world, is 


“Tam not,” said I, “acquainted with any of 
her friends, neither can I inform you of the 
weight of her purse, Mr. Brown. So longas my 
boarders pay their bills regularly, you must know 
it is no business of mine to pry into their affairs. 
The mistress of a boarding-house, Mr. Brown, 
cannot be too cautious how she ventures to make 
remarks upon her boarders.” 

“Very true, very true, madam, your course is 
very commendable ; still I think my motives are 
nothing out of the way. I thought I might be of 
service to the young lady, she is so—so lady- 
like: hem, in short, I thought you might 
introduce me to her.” 

“If I ever have that opportunity, Mr. Brown, 
I may improve it, but at present I see no way to 
do what you wish.” 

The dinner bell rang, the other boarders came 
in, and our conversation’ended. 1 expected Mr. 
Dalton would be the next one to be making in- 
quiries concerning Miss Grant, but I was 
mistaken. 

The next mofning at nine o’clock, I heard 
Mary’s light step upon the stair as usual. Mr. 
Hunniman, I was very sure, was not waiting on 
the steps this morning, for I was certain the poor 
fellow had received a curtain lecture the previous 
night, he looked so contrite and was so very po- 
lite to his wife during breakfast. Scarcely had 
the door closed behind Mary, when I heard Mr. 
Dalton leave his parlor and go out. My cariosi- 
ty was roused. I knew that before Mary came he 
always went up the street to his business, what- 
ever it might be. Now Mary always went down 
the street ; yet this morning he went down the 
street, at some distance from her to be sure, and 
with an air entirely unconscious that she was be- 
fore him, yet did I know wel! enough that Mary 
Grant was the sole cause of his going down the 
street instead of up. Mr. Dalton was a very 
mysterious man ; his keen black eyes saw every- 
thing, read everything; but they never told any 
secrets. He looked at you, and you felt sure 
that he was reading your secret thoughts, but it 
was vain to think of obtaining even an inkling 
of the workings of his mind from his dark, im- 
penetrable face. I liked the man, too. There 
was something fascinating in his manner, some- 
thing that pleased in the tone of his rich voice, 
and I felt inclined to trust him, and was sure 
that if he took an interest in Mary Grant, it was 
one that would do her no harm. 

So all unconsciously to herself Miss Grant was 
the observed of all my boarders. And passing 
in and out quietly, speaking to no one, thinking 
herself all unobserved, day after day, week after 
week, passed on. I visited her occasionally, in 
her room, for I wished to see that she was com- 
fortable ; and my heart yearned towards her, she 
seemed so lonely, so friendless, and yet bore her 
fate, whatever it was, and I knew it was one of 
few pleasures, meekly and patiently. I sent her 
little dainties occasionally from the table. I knew 
not where she got her meals, she was never at 
home at the dinner hour, but came home directly 
after, and was busy all the afternoon and until 
late at night with her pen. I knew this, because 
I sometimes went into her room in the afternoon, 
and I had been up late at night more than once, 


her chamber door. Poor girl, whatever was the 
mystery about her, I was sure her heart was pure 
and true. I asked her no questions, her manner 
did not invite confidence ; if she had any secret I 
was willing to respect it, and trust her none the 
less. I never asked if her head ached, but when 
she looked weary I would send Margaret up with 
a cup of tea, and some light food. I never 
pitied her, never asked her if she did not weary 
of that tiresome pen, never hinted that I knew 
she sat up late at night; but I often sent her a 
nice warm breakfast in the morning when I knew 
she was up. And soon I knew she began to 
trust me in her heart, and be sure I was her 
friend ; for her eye would brighten when I enter- 
ed her room, and she would tenderly press my 
hand. So I was contented to wait till in its own 
good time the mystery, whatever it was, should 
be cleared up. Meanwhile, matters went on in 
their common, everyday course. One afternoon 
on going up into Mary’s room, she brought me a 
piece of very rich silk, asking me what I thought 
of it. 
“It is very handsome,” I replied, surprised at 
the same time, for I had thought it beyond her 
means to purchase anything so expensive. 
“A boy gave it me with this note, as I came 
in,” said she, at the same time handing me a 
dainty little billet which ran somewhat like this : 
“Will Miss Grant accept this token of the re- 
spect and affection of one much interested in her, 
and who ardently desires a more intimate ac- 
quaintance.” 
“Who can it be, Miss Stephens; if I only 
knew so that I could return it ?” 
“ You wish not to keep it then ?” said I. 
“Certainly not, I have no use, no desire for 
anything so rich ; and it is impossible for me to 
accept a gift from an unknown person.” 
“T will take it,” said I; “if you wish it re- 
turned it shall be done, and you need give your- 
self no further uneasiness.” 
So I took the silk, folded it in a paper and 
sent it to the store of Mr. Frederick Augustus 
Brown, with a message which said : 
“That Miss Grant concluded there must have 
been some mistake, and had taken the liberty to 
return the package.” 
It was not long before I noticed that Mary’s 
table was generally decorated with a fresh 
bouquet, and one day she said smilingly : 
“Perhaps you can inform me who is so kind 
as to furnish me with such a luxury ?” 
“No,” said I, “I cannot.” 
“Why,” said she, “am I mistaken? I had 
thought I was indebted to you for this kindness, 
with many others. Who else could have access 
to my room to place them here ?”’ 
“T shall be obliged to disclaim the credit of 
this offering, but the attention from the unknown 
person is so delicate, it cannot surely offend the 
most fastidious taste.” 
So the flowers were accepted, and no inquiries 
Ty books found Welk Way to Baby e Taske ta the 
same manner, and though I fancied Margaret 
knew somewhat of the matter, I never questioned 
her. 
“Onn bright spring morning Mary left the house 
at her usual time, but the dinner hour passed 
and the afternoon, and yet she did not return. 
I sat up till a late hour, thinking she might re- 
turn, but she did not. It was nearly twelve 
o’clock, when I at last retired to my chamber, 
and gave her up for the night. After breakfast 
next morning I went to her room. Her desk 
was open, and all her papers lying about; evi- 
dently she had not intended staying away when 
she left. Not from any curiosity, but in an ab- 
sent sort of way, I took up a daguerreotype 
lying upon the table, but no sooner did I see the 
face there pictured, than I stood struck powerless 
with astonishment—it was my brother’s face ! my 
brother, whom I had not seen for years! What 
could it mean? My brother’s miniature, and in 
her hands? Then another idea rushed in upon 
me; it was the same name—my brother’s name 
that was true—but then the name was so common 
I had never before given it a thought. As if to 
make assurance doubly sure, another case lay on 
the table, which I opened ; it was the wife’s face 
that looked out upon me, the same faultless fea- 
tures, the same girlish beauty which had won my 
poor brother’s heart. Ah, how could I wait till 
Mary’s return? Without considering why I 
did so, I went down stairs and knocked at Mr. 
Dalton’s door ; he was not in, but as I turned 
away he entered at the street door 

“Mr. Dalton,” said I, “can you tell me why 
Mary does not return ?” 

“Put on your bonnet, Miss Stephens, and 
come with me, if you wish to do her a service.” 

I did not stay to ask any questions, nor to 
wonder how he seemed to know everything which 
concerned Mary. I puton my bonnet, and im- 
plicitly followed him. When we got into the 


sane Asylum. My heart beat thick and fast ; 


what did she here ¢ 
and were shown into the reception room, and 


been a patient in this establishment. 


but the prelade of dissolution. 
at this time.” 

inquired. 

you wish to see her.” 

did he know, wise man that he was, how I trem 


awaited me. 
it, to apprise him of my secret, one of the at 


jrant’s sake ?” 
I bowed assent. Mary hearing our footstep’ 
in the passage, came out to meet us. 


the fact seemed to need no further assurance, 
pulled her farther out into the passage way. 








Mr. and Mrs. Huoniman; and last of all my 


and always saw the glimmer of the lamp under 


opened the miniature : 


street he called a coach, and we drove to the In- 
We stopped at the door, 


while waiting, Mr. Dalton told me that Mary was 
now with her father, who had for some months 


“ Yesterday morning he seemed quite ration- 
al, but it is feared that this return to reason is 
I thought it 
might be a comfort to Mary to have you with her 

“Does she know that you are here?’ I 

“She does not, but I have sent up word that 


Ah, he was very thoughtfal of her; but little 


bled and shook before the trial which I knew 
Before I had time, if I had wished 


tendants entered and motioned me tc follow her. 
“You will be very calm, Miss Stephens,” 
whispered Mr. Dalton, as I went out, “for Miss 


She seem- 
ed pleased to see me. Without a word, although 





“Mary,” said I, “tell me, is this your father ?” 
Her eyes full of tears, the voice broken by 
sobs, replied : 

“ Yes, it is he, my father, my poor father !” 
“My child, my child!” said I throwing my 
arms about her, “I am his sister. Did he never 
speak of me, child, of me, his dearsister Mary?” 
She looked at me a moment, and then she 
seemed to understand it all, and returning my 
embrace, leaned her head upon my shoulder. 

“ Speak of you, yes, often, very often, and 
we—” 

A broken, feeble voice interrupted us; there 
was no time for further explanation, and we both 
went into the chamber. Mary advanced to the 
bedside, I stood where the patient could not see 
me, although I could see him. Ah, my poor 
brother! how pale, wan and haggard he looked. 
Mary spoke to him, he was perfectly rational 
now. 

“Father,” said she, and placed her hands on 
his thin, hollow temples, ‘is there any one you 
wish very much to see ?” 

How I waited to hear the feeble voice. It was 
some minutes before he spoke. He took both 
her hands in his, as by that hold he still clung to 
lite. 

‘Are you not all the world to me, Mary? 
Yet, yet, if I could—but where are we, Mary? I 
don’t seem to remember.” 

““We are in C——.,, father.” 

The eyes brightened, he held her tighter. 
“Mary, Mary, this isour home! did you know 
it? We lived here, Mary and I, we were so 
happy.” 

The voice sank again. 

“Your sister Mary, father?” 

“ Yes, yes, will she not come soon?” 

“She is here now, father.” 

I stepped forward; I knelt down before him ; 
I drew his poor head towards me; I kissed his 
wasted cheek ; and, bless God, he knew me, he 
called me his own Mary, and thus we met, my 
poor brother and I. 

“ God is good,” he faltered, “you will take 
care of my child. I named her for you. QO, 
Mary, Iam almost gone; I know not how I 
came here; but, Q, it is such joy to die at home, 
and looking in your face.” 

Quietly he slept for some hours, then he awoke, 
saw us both beside him, and with a most heaven- 
ly smile upon his countenance, he sank into that 
sleep which knows no waking on earth. 

Thus died my poor brother. The funeral 
took place from my house, and after it was over, 
Mary, my dear brother’s dying gift to me, told 
me a sad story. She told me of a gay life in 
Paris, and finally the desertion of herself and 
father by her misguided mother. His wife’s 
conduct almost broke her father’s heart, as her 
extravagance had almost ruined his fortane. 
Then the wretched woman died a death of re- 
morse and shame, the tidings of which did not 


eas i :n ey s 
reach them sit a"tnat day ner father “seemed 


strange, and incapable of any exertion, all de- 

pended upon her. On arriving in this city she 

took cheap lodgings for herself and father. They 

had a little money, but not, enough to support 

them without some exertion on her part. She 

tried to obtain a situation as teacher, but she had 

no friends. In desperation she wrote an article for 

the paper, carried it herself to the office ; it was 

accepted, and ever since she had regular employ- 

ment, and had been well remunerated, and if her 

father had but recovered his health, she should 

have been happy. But he grew worse, and at 

times very wild, so that she was afraid of him. 

Some one advised her to try and procure admit- 

tance for him at the asylum ; a friend, she never 
knew him, but he was very kind, aided her. 

It was very hard to have him go, but she felt it 
was best; she was permitted to visit him every 
day. Then she gave up her rooms, and took 
lodging with me, which was much cheaper for 
her. After her father entered the asylum he 
seemed better, and she hoped might yet be well ; 
but with returning reason his body grew more 
feeble, although when she left my house that 
morning, she had no idea of his being so near 
his end. 

“But you knew of me, Mary; surely your 
father had told you of my residing in this city.” 
“ Yes, but I had always supposed your name 
the same as his, and on coming to the city had 
inquired for Miss Mary Grant, but failing to find 
any one of that name, I concluded you had left 
the city; my father was not in a situation to 
assist my search.” 

Mary was now indeed my child, and a few 
words sufficed to inform my boarders that I had, 
in my furmer lodger, found a niece. I would 
not allow her to pore over her books and papers 
as she had done, but made her join us in the 
parlor, where I very soon found her presence was 
quite a pleasant addition to our circle. 

“ Aunt,” said Mary to me, one day, “I never 
fully understood how you ascertained I was with 
my father, when I was missing from your house.” 

“Mr. Dalton informed me,” I replied. 

“ How did he know where I was ?” 

“] am sure I cannot say.” 


though I think not from any rooted dislike. 
I had forg to jon the b 





from whence they came. Mary was a little ro 
mantic, like all girls, aud rather liked this seurecy 


society, and generally sat with us in the evening 


Though Mary had little to say to him personally 


could see, sly man that he was, how by his talen 


- | in conversation, his deference to her opinion, the 
peculiar intonation of his voice when he addressed 


her, he was gaining a place in her good opinion 


some most mysterious manner, of her history. 


I One evening, it was a warm, soft summer twi- 
I | light, aud I was sitting in the farther part of the 
parlor, busy in some matter requiring my auen- 





Mary was silent for some time, and I noticed 
that after this, she rather avoided Mr. Dalton, 


were 
still regularly received, but they were now left at 
the door, and I knew that Mary had no suspicion 


Mr. Dalton seemed to grow very fond of my 


still her avoidance of him was not marked enough 
to keep ber silent in general conversation. 1 


and I knew that sie was interested in him for the 
very reason that she avoided him, namely, be- 
s | cause he had taken such a strange and undue m- 
terest in her affairs, and had informed himself im 


tion, I forget what it was now, when presently 
Mary came in with Mr. Dalton. They convers- 
ed for a while on common subjects. I knew they 
did not see me, but thinking no harm I kept on 
with my employment. She held a bouquet in 
her hand, and as she was admiring it she pulled 
a pretty white rosebud and placed it in her bos- 
om. He fixed those black, searching eyes of his 
upon her, and in his deep voice said : 

“You accept the gift, but scorn the giver.” 
The bouquet fell from her trembling grasp and 
she covered her burning face with her hands, 
“Mary,” said he, and he took down her hands 
from her face, and compelled her to look at him, 
“Mary, do you think it is for mere curiosity’s 
sake, or for the purpose of annoying you, that I 
have taken this interest in your affairs? You 
may say it is intrusion, and perhaps it is, but can 
you forgive nothing for the deep love which has 
prompted this intrusion ¢” 

Still he held her hand in his, still his searching 
glance was upon the poor girl as she stood almost 
powerless before him. 

“ Mary,” he continued, “do you wish to know 
when I saw you first?) Do you remember when 
you first came to C——? Do you remember a 
hand that reseued you from the officious grasp of 
a coachman, who presuming upon your unpro- 
tected state, dared to be impertinent? It was 
dark, no wonder you did not recognize me again. 
Do you remember the day you came to the office 
of the F—— with your manuscript? I saw you 
through the glass door of my office ; your article 
was accepted, and ever after all you chose to 
bring. Since then I have not lost sight of you, 
I have seen all your trials, and have done what I 
could, unseen and unknown of you, to aid you. 
When you came to this house, it seemed to be 
our destiny to be thrown together. If my watch- 
fulness has seemed to be intrusive, it was because 
T was jealous lest evil should befall you. I have 
guarded you as silently as I could, and my sin- 
cere affection must be myexcuse. I have some- 
times dared to send you gifts, such as I knew 
your delicate nature would accept and appreciate 
—books and flowers—you have accepted them, 
you have worn the flowers in your bosom; will 
you now cast away the heart I offer you, as you 
have cast aside the bouquet, or will you place 
it where you have placed the beautiful bud, the 
emblem of love ?” 

He let go her hands, and stooping, picked up 
the bouquet, and held it towards her. In the 
fading light I could just see that she accepted the 
offering, and then I silently left the room, for I 
have heard that love scenes require no third par- 
ty. When we met at the tea table the bud still 
rested on Mary's bosom, and for once, I thought 
Iread in Mr. Dalton’s face that something un- 
usual had happened. I cannot say whether there 
was any engagement entered into that evening or 
not, but certain it is, that not many months from 
that time, I ee IE aepotnetie eonple 
solved. Mr. Dalton was the head of a publish- 
ing establishment ; he had fallen in love with 
Maury Grant, who had turned out to be my niece. 
I have explained it all; they are now Mr. and 
Mrs. Dalton, Iam still Miss Mary Stephens, the 
mistress of a boarding-house, a situation which 
has its cares and responsibilities, and also, like 
most other situations, its pleasures. 





Our Curious Department. 





[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Singular Trial. 
A cow case was lately tried in Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
lasting five days and employing four lawyers and about 
a hundred witnesses. The queerest thing about it was 
that the plaintiff not only swore to the identity of the 
cow (and calf), but brought eighteen other witnesses 
who aiso identified them, among them the man who raised 
the cow, a woman who had milked her, and several who 
hadowned her. The defendant swore with equal posi- 
tiveness that the cow was his, and proved it by twenty 
i equally as resp ble and of equal opportu- 
nities for i ‘i The defend got the case, and 
the cow and caif. 


A Curious Picnic. 

A picnic party held on Malvern Hills, England, com- 
prised the following persons: One grand+on, one great- 
grandson, two sons, one son-in-law, two husbands, two 
wives, two widows, one father, one brother, one uncle, 
one grand-uncle, three mothers, one sister, two grand- 
mothers, one great-¢ two daug' one 
grand-daughter, one niece, one great-nephew, one moth- 
er-in-law, ove grandmother-in-law, one godson, one god- 
daughter, two godfi » and two godmoth These 
thirty-four relations were united in six persons. 
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Familiarity. 

A French traveller in America writes: “I see that I 
am approaching the West by the increasing familiarity of 
the ivferiors. A coachman calls me his friend. Nothing 
of this kind is equal to what happened to a German 
prince. He had made an agreement with a man to drive 
him to the next town. The driver entered the hotel, 
whip in hand, and said, ‘Where's the man who starts 
this evening? Iam the gentleman who takes charge of 
him.’ ”’ 





An Antique Steamboat Engine. 

An engine employed in 1783 to propel a boat at Dal- 
swinton, Scotland, has lately been placed in the museum 
of the British Patent Office, through the exertions of Mr. 
Bennett Woodcroft, & i dent of Specificati it 
has two cylinders, four inches in diameter each. and the 
valves are operated and closed by the old hand gear. It 
was applied toa double boat in the year mentioned, the 
paddle wheel of which was placed in the centre, end it 
attained « speed of five miles per hour. 


—_— 





Extraordinary Longevity. 

A late Matanzas paper announces the death of a negro 
- | woman-of that vicinity, at the advanced age of 120 years 
Under the ame head the Ville Clara paper records the 
death of « Creole at the age of 165 years, leaving « wife, 
eigeteen ebildren, thirty-five grandchildren, and & 
dozen great-grandcbildren ' The most rewarkabie thing 
in the life of this last was, that his fret sickness was 
that which carried him to the grave 


t 





In Blossom a Second Time. 

In Somerville there is @ pear tree that blossomed at the 
usual time last spring, aod the pears are looking finely 
now; but what is curious is, last week it bloomed 
again, from the new wood, and several young pears have 
begun to form, aod are doing well under the circum- 
stauces 





‘* Honor and Pame,” ete. 

A Sussex (Ungiand) paper states that Mr. Oskehot. the 
present Mayor of Swansea, was thirty years ago s Uttle 
ragged urchin, who used to go s>out the streets of 
Aruadel vending baked potatoes. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


BY WM. LEIGHTON, JR. 
Propelled on its wheels, like the iron steed, 
And ever on, is the course of the world— 
Stop not to wonder, and stay not to read 
The page of the Past, on its path unfurled. 


Passing the limits that change a broad sea, 

Resting its bounds where e’en Time had his birth, 
Ever condemned, all unchanging to be. 

Stand in the Present—a moment of earth, 
Enchained but an instant; then speeding away— 

Never returning—one drop to that sea, 

That stretches its plain through eternity. 





A shudder comes o'er me—“‘ forever” I hear— 
No mind can conceive it, and shrink not with fear— 
Dread Backward, or Forward! thy echo is drear. 


Forever unknown, the source of the stream ; 
Under the seal of the genius of Fate, 

That secret shal) rest, till we wake from our dream, 
Unclogged and all-wise in a future estate. 

Rest, thou dull cloud! on the things that shall be; 

Ere long Time shall tear thy mantle from thee. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ANGEL OF RECONCILIATION. 


BY ESTELLE W. GRAY. 

Towarps the year 1225, the epoch when the 
first hatred between the Guelphs and Florentines 
existed in all their force, there lived in Florence 
two families who were sworn to deadly hatred. 
They were the Buondelmonte and the Bardi. 
But you know that in the midst of all these fam- 
ily feuds which divide the fathers, it often hap- 
pens that some secret love glides between the 
children, bringing peace, as the dove brought the 
olive-branch to the ark. Hippolyte and Dianora 
met each other one morning at the baptistry of 
St. John, The young man had followed her 
through the street Rondinelli, admiring her gait, 
full of aristocratic elegance ; she entered the bap- 
tistry, Hippolyte behind her; she raised her veil 
to take the holy water, Hippolyte saw her and 
shesaw Hippolyte, and all was said. The young 
people read in each other’s eyes the emotions 
they felt. From this time, Hippolyte thought only 
of seeing again her whom he loved ; he constant- 
ly passed beneath her window, and everywhere’ 
she went the young man followed her ; his pa- 
tience never failed him, although he sometimes 
waited two entire hours to see her an instant, 
and often without other reward than a sign or 
glance; for Dianora was carefully guarded. 

One day Dianora’s duenna perceived what 
passed between the two young people, and fore- 
warned the father of the young girl, and Dianora 
received orders not to leave the house. Then 
after bright hopes, and golden dreams, came real 
sorrows. For some time Hippolyte was ignorant 
of his unhappiness, he believed that sudden ill- 
from her. He continued to pass under her win- 
dows, and to go where he hoped to meet her, but 
it was useless, he did not catch a glimpse of 
her. At length one night a hand passed through 
the blinds and a note fell at his feet. He ran to 
a light which burned before a Madonna, and read 
the following: ‘My father knows that we love 
each other ; he has forbidden me to see you again. 
Adieu, forever.” 

Hippolyte believed that he should die; he re- 
turned to the Bardi palace and remained until 
daylight beneath the window of Dianora’s apart- 
ment, hoping that the blinds would again be 
opened, but they were firmly closed. The day 
dawned, and Hippolyte was obliged to return 
home. Five or six nights passed in the same 
manner, followed by the same disappointment ; 
he became more and more gloomy; he scarcely 
replied to the questions asked him, and even 
repulsed his mother. Finally he could no longer 
endure this suffering, and he beame sick. 

The best physicians in Florence were sum- 
moned, but none could divine the cause of his 
sufferings. To all the questions they asked him 
he only replied by shaking his head and sorrow- 
fully smiling. The physicians could only declare 
that he was a prey to a violent fever, and that if 
its progress could not be arrested, in a few days 
it would destroy him. 

Hippolyte’s mother never left him; her eyes 
constantly watched him, and she entreated him 
to reveal to her the cause of his sorrow. For 
with that keen instinct which all women possess, 
she felt that this sickness was not a mere physi- 
cal affection ; that there was some great mental 
trouble at the root of all this. Hippolyte was 
silent; but soon he became delirious, and that 
betrayed all. Then his mother knew that her 
son loved Dianora, and knew that she could ex- 
pect nothing from the father of Dianora—she 
knew the deep hatred which separated the two 
families, and that implacable animosity of poli- 
tical parties. She did not even think of appeal- 
ing to her husband; she went to the house of 
a common friend of both families. This friend, 
the Countess dei Bardi, was the own aunt of 
Dianora, and lived in a country-seat called the 
Villa Monticelli, about half a mile from Florence. 

The countess understood everything; she 
promised the poor unhappy mother that Hippo- 
lyte and Dianora should see each other again. 
She also desired that the enmity which separated 
the two families should be ended. Hippolyte’s 
mother returned to the Buondelmonte palace. 
Her son was lying upon his bed his eyes closed 
with exhaustion; the physician was bending 
over him, and shaking his head as a man who 
has no more hope. The mother smiled. Then 
when the physician had departed she took his 
place by the bedside of her child, and kissing his 
forehead covered with drops of cold sweat : 

“ Hippolyte,” said she, in a low voice, “thou 
shalt see Dianora again.” 

The young man opened his haggard and fev- 
erish eyes, and looked at her with that anxious 
air of the condemned when his pardon is an- 
nounced to him, at the moment he has put his 
foot on the first step of the scaffold. Then he 
threw his arms around her neck. 

“OQ, mother, mother!” cried he, “be careful 
what you tell me!” 

“T tell thee the trath, my-child. Thou lovest 
Dianora, dost theu net ¢” 


“, if I love her, mother, if I love her!” | 
“Dost believe thyself separated from her ?” 
“Alas! I am already.” | 
“And dost thou wish to die for that reason ?” 
Hippolyte suppressed his sobs, and folded his 
mother to his heart. 

“Ah, well! thou wilt not die,” said the mother ; 
“thou shalt see Dianora, and if she loves thee, 
you can be happy again.” 

Hippolyte had not strength to reply; he burst 
into tears. His heart so long oppressed with 
grief, seemed now almost bursting with joy. Then 
he repeated all again and again, never weary of 
hearing these sweet words, and drinking in the 
hope which his mother poured out to him, as the 
drooping flower inhales the evening breeze, as 
the parched earth drinks the morning dew. At 
length he raised himself upon his elbow, and 
gazed upon his mother, as if he could not believe 
so much happiness. 

“And when shall I see her?” inquired he. 

“ When thou shalt be strong enough to go as 
far as the Monticelli villa,” replied his mother. 

“O, mother,” said Hippolyte, “this very mo- 
ment.” And he attempted to rise, but the effort 
was too great for him, he fell back exhausted. 

The following day the physician who came 
with the fear that Hippolyte was dead, found 
him without fever. The worthy man could not 
understand it. Hippolyte’s strength slowly re- 
turned, notwithstanding his impatience. The 
next day he sat up—and a week after he was 
strong enough to go out. 

At this time it was talked of throughout the 
city, of the great fete at the Monticelli villa; all 
the Bardi, relatives of the mistress of the house, 
had been invited, but as one well knows, for fear 
of sorrowful consequences, none of the Guelph 
family were to be present to this soiree, and 
above all, none of the Buondelmonte, for they 
were the heads of the Guelph faction. 

Dianora dei Bardi had at first refused to at- 
tend, for she was feeble and suffering; but her 
aunt, the countess, had insisted upon it, and 
Dianora sorrowfully bowed her head and con- 
sented to go. She then went to the villa 
Monticelli. The fete was brilliant. All the 
nobility of the Ghibellines were invited at the 
Monticelli villa. Dianora asked her aunt why 
she had so strongly urged her to come ? 

The countess made a sign for her to follow, 
and led her through a long corridor into a room 
adjoining the chapel; then telling her to wait 
there a moment, she closed the door upon her 
and fled away. There were two doors in this 
room, one of which opened into a little closet, the 
other into the chapel. In a few moments Dia- 
nora heard a slight noise ; she turned her head to 
the side from which the noise proceeded; the 
closet door opened, and Hippolyte appeared. 
Her first feeling was fright ; she uttered one cry, 
and tried to escape; but the door was locked. 
Then she turned round and saw Hippolyte 80 
tended her hand to > him. 

At that moment the door of the chapel opened ; 
it was the chaplain who entered by chance to this 
room to deposit there the keys of the tabernacle. 
The two young people who did not expect this 


“ Tt was then to steal that you tried to enter the 
palace?” inquired the p 

“ Yes,” replied Hippolyte, inclining his head 
in sign of double acknowledgment. 

“But it is impossible!” cried the podestate. 
“Tt is so,” said Hippolyte. 

“But do you know to what this confession 
exposes you ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Hippolyte, mournfully smiling ; 
“yes, I know; in Florence robbery is punished 
with death.” 

“ Carry away the condemned,” said the podes- 
tate. And the guards who had arrested Hippo- 
lyte led him to prison. The trial soon proceeded, 
to the great astonishment of the whole city ; they 
could not believe that on the morning of the fol- 
lowing day, this good and noble young man 
whose honorable heart all knew, was to allow 
himself to be accused of a dishonorable action ; 
but the most incredulous had to renounce their 
unbelief when the cause having been opened, 
Hippolyte de Buondel peated before all, 
what he had already said to the podestate, that 
he had tried to enter the house to obtain the pre- 
cious piece of the true cross. 

Thus they began to believe in Florence that Hip- 
polyte de Buondelmonte had really attempted to 
commit this robbery. Besides, instead of deny- 
ing it, he affirmed it ; for all the questions of the 
judge brought the same response from his lips ; 
it was necessary for the judges to decide; and 
Hippolyte was condemned to death. Although 
the people knew the law, it produced a great sen- 
sation. They had hoped that the judges would 
acquit the accused. In fact, they did hesitate a 

ent before p g the fatal sentence ; 
but in face of the affirmations of the accused they 
could not do otherwise. They thought Hippolyte 
would make some confession to the priest who 
was to prepare him fordeath, but he said nothing. 

His mother had requested to see him ; the poor 
woman in her despair had always felt assured that 
her son was not guilty, and that if she could see 
him, she could draw his secret from his heart. 
But Hippolyte distrusting his weakness, replied 
to her that they should meet in heaven. 

He requested but one thing; that as the 
death of robbers was infamous, the council would 
allow him to be beheaded, instead of being hung. 
The council granted this last favor. The even- 
ing before the day that he was to be executed, 
he learned the fatal news, the jailor came to an- 
nounce it to him, about ten o’clock. Behind him 
followed a man much taller than he, and dressed 
partly in red and partly in black; he inquired 
who this man was ; he was told the executioner. 
Then Hippolyte took a chain of gold from his 
neck and gave him, thanking him at the same 
time that he was to die by the sword, and thus be 
saved from infamy. The next morning upon 
awaking, Hippolyte called the jailor and prayed 
him to go to the podestate’s house to implore one 
last tae of him ; it was that the funeral proces- 


pretext be e F Megell® fore, the Reh PRs ine HS 
sire he felt to profit by these last moments that he 
had to live, to pardon his enemies, and receive 
also their pardon. The motive was, he wished to 
see Dianora once more before he died. The cir- 














apparition, saw in the priest a ger from 
heaven, and both fell on their knees before him. 
The chapel was there, the man of God knew the 
hatred which divided the two families ; he believ- 
ed that this was a door of reconciliation that Pro- 
yidence opened to the fathers by the hand of the 
children; and when they entreated ,him to unite 
them, he had not strength to refuse. The priest 
then departed, and the husband and wife both 
agreed together that they would meet again in 
three days at nightfall in the presence of Diano- 
ra’s aunt, and the mother of Hippolyte. 

The house which Dianora occupied was sit- 
uated upon one of the most quiet and deserted 
streets in Florence—her chamber looked upon this 
street; she could hang a silk cord from her 
window and Hippolyte attach to it a rope-ladder ; 
she would fasten it then to her casement, and by 
this means the husband could rejoin his wife. 
These plans were decided upon, when the coun- 
tess returned. Hippolyte had heard approaching 
footsteps, and re-entered his closet. Dianora 
threw herself into the arms of her aunt, and 
murmured in her ear, “thanks, thanks,” then she 
returned to the ball. The day of the meeting 
arrived. Young Buondelmonte awaited it with 
impatience. He purchased in the morning a 
rope-ladder, and looked at it often during the 
day. Then when night fell, he waited with the 
greatest impatience until the clock should strike 
the hour of eight, the time appointed. 

Hippolyte crossed the Vecchio bridge and en- 
tered the street dei Bardi. It was dark and desert- 
ed; nota living soul disturbed its solitude, and 
the noise only of Hippolyte’s steps as they grazed 
the earth, rose almost imperceptible in the silence 
of night. The young man arrived under the 
window; although he had preceded the hour, 
Dianora had for some time awaited for him; the 
silken cord tremblingly descended, thus betraying 
the agitation of her who held it. Hippolyte at- 
tached it to his ladder, it was drawn up and fas- 
tened to the window by Dianora. But Hippo- 
lyte had hardly put his foot upon the first round, 
when a patrol of the Bargello appeared; upon 
seeing aman preparing to scale a window, he 
cried: “‘ Who goes there ?”’ Hippolyte sprang to 
the earth, quickly tore the ladder from the nail to 
which it was fastened and fled towards the Vec- 
chio bridge. Unfortunately when about half 
way there, he met another patrol, which forced 
him to turn back and conceal himself under an 
arcade which formed a part of the Bardi palace ; 
but the two patrols who had seen him, simulta- 
neously advanced to the place where he had dis- 
appeared, and he was discovered and arrested. 
He was led to the house of the podestate, and 
obliged to confess what he was doing in the city 
at that late hour, and for what purpose he was 
supplied with the rope ladder, with which he had 
been seen attempting to scale a window of the 
Bardi palace. Hippolyte replied that there was 
in the palace a piece of the true cross given to 
the ancestors of the head of the house, by the 
Emperor Charlemagne. As he attributed to this 
holy talisman the superiority which the Bardi 
had had over the Buondelmonte in several meet- 





ings, he had wished to secure this palladium. 


es under which this request was pre- 
sented, gave too serious a character to it to be 
refused, and Hippolyte received permission to 
pass before the Bardi house. 

At seven in the morning the procession began 
to move; the crowd pressed into the streets 
where the condemned was to pass; the place 
where the scaffold was erected had been thronged 
with people since the evening before. 

The cortege crossed the Vecchio bridge which 
came near sinking into the Arno because of the 
crowd, then it entered the street dei Bardi. Some 
guards marched before to open the way. The 
executioner came after, his sword unsheathed 
upon his shoulder; then Hippolyte, dressed 
wholly in black, his head and neck uncovered, 
walking with a slow but firm step, and turning 
round occasionally to address a few words to his 
confessor. Behind Hippolyte followed the bear- 
ers carrying the bier in which his body was to be 
laid after execution. 

All the members of the Bardi family had as- 
sembled before the threshold of their palace to 
receive the pardon of Buondelmonte. Dianora 
dressed in black as a widow, stood between her 
father and mother. When the condemned ap- 
proached they all fell on their knees. Dianora 
alone remained standing, pale and motionless as 
astatue. Arriving before the house, Buondel- 
monte stopped, and with a calm sweet voice said 
the prayer, ‘ Our Father which art in heaven, 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.”” The Bardi responded 
Amen, and arose. Buondelmonte then knelt. 
But at this moment Dianora left her father and 
mother and went and knelt beside him. 

“What are you doing, my daughter!” cried 
at the same time her father and mother. 

“T await your pardon,” said the young girl. 

“And what have we to pardon thee for ?”’ ask- 
ed her parents. 

“For having taken a husband in te family of 
your i Buondel is my husband.” 

All the spectators uttered a cry of astonishment. 

“Yes,”’ continued Dianora, raising her voice 
that all might hear her, “‘Hippolyte has com- 
mitted no other crime than the one of which I 
was the accomplice. When he was discovered 
ascending to my window it was with my approval, 
he came to his wife’s house, and I awaited my 
husband. Now if we are guilty, let us die togeth- 
er; if we are innocent, pardon us both.” 

All was explained. Hippolyte preferred to be 
charged with a shameful crime than compromise 
Dianora. A thousand voices cried in unison— 
pardon. The crowd rushed towards the two 
young people, dispersing the soldiers, drove away 
the executioner, and broke the coffin in pieces— 
then taking Hippolyte and Dianora in their arms, 
bore them in triumph to the podestate’s house, 
where the poor mother was still soliciting pardon 
for her son. 

The sentence was revoked, and the council in 
the name of the republic besought the reconcil- 
iation of the two families, and their consent to the 
happi of their children, to which they yielded, 
and for atime the hatred which had separated 











them was appeased. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Carriz.—‘ Selah’ is used seventy-four times in Scrip- 
ture. Avenarius says that in all the commentaries of 
the Rabbins, he could observe no certain signification 
of this word. Buxtorsius thinks it only signifies a tone 
peculiar to the musicians of those days. The Rabbins 
will have it to signify a change, or distinction of the 
verse or rhyme; ‘ there be three words.” says Jerome, 
“which the Hebrews usually set at the end of their 
books as we do the word Finis: Selah was one; the 
other two were Amen and Salom.”” Some make it sy- 
nonymous with truly; others as a note warning the 
reader of something extraordinary in the verse. 

E. J., Twinsburg, Ohio.—We have no means of ascer- 
tainio 

A. M.—The N. Y. Musical World, published in New York 
city by R. Stores Willis, who will send you @ prospec- 
tus if you address him by, mail. 

. D., Rockport.—Wm. L. Marcy held a lieutenant’s 
‘commission in the war of 1813, and was under fire on 
the frontier, distinguishing himeelf by nis gallantry 

L. M.—A little carbonate of soda taken in water will im- 
mediately relieve the trouble you treo 

Amateur.— Only the singers of the Pope's hapel in Rome 
can execute the Miserere with its full effect. It has 
been tried by the best singers in Germany and failed. 

A. D. H.—Very good—but we are so fully supplied with 
prose articles, that we cannot use it. 

Henry C.—We eend our papers to clergymen at the low- 
est club rates. 

Anne.—The almanac to be found in every family will an- 
swer your query, if consulted. 

Enquiner.—Stay where you are by all means; the city is 
overflowing with young men out of employ. 

A FaTuer, Exeter, N. H. rok eae you for your kind 

of i our paper. You say the 
same as many “of our pon bv who are bs of 
families. 

H. T.—The white of an egg applied several times to a 
burn has long been a favorite remedy. Try it. 

FireMaN.—The Boston steam fire engine thus far has 
proved to be rather a useless affair. 





. H.—You are mistaken, as there is now a sub-marine 
ph working across Detroit River toCapcda. We 
have implicit faith in the Atiantic one. 

F. M. C.—Yes. In Canada newspapers are sent free from 
the publisher’s office to the subscribers through the 
government post. 

M. N.—To ensure an answer verre & postage stamp te 
pay return postage This is the troubie. 

D. L. T.—The assertion that Hightuing kills more people 
pond than lose their lives by railroads, is undoubt- 


Many W. 7 With pleasure. Your handwriting can hardly 
be improved, according to our taste. 

X. Y.—he system of fire alarm just introduced into St. 
Louis, Mo., originated in this city. 





A BATTLE MONUMENT. 

Last month, on the anniversary of the storm- 
ing of Stony Point, Rockland County, N. Y., 
the corner stone of a ative 
was laid in the p of th ds, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The orator of the day 
was Hon. Amasa J. Parker, of Albany, and 
addresses were delivered by Hon. B. F. Butler, 
Hon. Erastus Brooks and others. All honor to 
those by whose reverent care this memorial is to 
be erected! Our Revolutionary battle-fields no 
longer tell their own stories; the exigencies of 
UNG Ww tangy CU wk we tn emoroach open the fielda 
of fame watered with the blood of the mighty. 
With difficulty here and there you trace some 
line of circumvallation—here and there the slope 
of some redoubt is discernible. But generally 
the ploughshare, the pickaxe and the spade have 
obliterated the rude works which ill-defended the 
heroic men of the last century, in their glorious 
struggle for liberty. Every spot where a blow 
was struck for freedom should have its mon- 
ument and its graven legend; we need all these 
appeals to memory to remind us of the virtues 
and the sacrifices of our fathers in those days of 
peril when a common bond of patriotism united 
all the children of the colonies as one man. 

The storming of Stony Point was one of the 
most gallant achievements of the Revolution. 
The marksmanship for which our Revolutionary 
soldiers were so distinguished, and which often 
turned the tide of battle in their favor against 
appalling odds, here was not aiiuwed to display 
itself. The American troops were here called 
upon to measure their cold steei and cool cour- 
age against the bayonets and bravery of veteran 
British soldiers holding a strong fortress in an 
active and ample state of defence. General 
Washington was aware of its strength, but, im- 
pressed with the importance of taking it, he com- 
mitted its reduction to General Anthony Wayne, 
one of the most brilliant officers of a time so pro 
lific of gallant chieftains, who had taken a bold 
part in the initiatory steps of the Revyolction, 
had entered the army as early as 1775, and who 
won his grade by the most daring exploits in 
many a contest. Washington rememembered 
his services in Canada, at Ticonderoga, at the 
Battle of Brandywine, and at Germantown, 
where he led his division into the thickest of the 
fight, and had a horse killed under him and re- 
ceived two wounds, within a few yards of the 
enemy’s front. Wayne, whose impetuous gal- 
lantry had won him the sobriquet of ‘“ Mad An- 
thony ” among his soldiers, was always, like 
Ney, the first in the charge and the last ir the 
retreat. Such a man deserved the post assigned 
him by the commander-in-chief, and the manner 
in which he acquitted himself of his task amply 

justified the selection. It was now July 15, 1779, 
when Wayne marched with his command, a 
strong detachment composed of picked men 
from different regiments. His route lay over 
high mountains, through deep morasses and 
stern defiles, and was fourteen miics in extent; 
but the men of the Revolutionary war were no 
holiday soldiers, and by eight o’clock of the 
evening, they had arrived within fourteen miles 
of Stony Point. Here they were halted and 
formed into columns, Wayne assuming com- 
mand of the right. Not a musket was loaded, 
but the bayonets were locked and the men were 
told they must depend on them alone for victory. 
Silence was commanded, and in the dead hush 
of night the two dark columns ™«ved cn to the 
work of danger and death. 

At midnight, they were beneath the walls of 
the fort. ‘An unexpected obstacle now pre- 
sented itself; the deep morass which covered the 
works was at this time overflowed by the tide. 
The English opened a tremendous fire of mus- 
ketry, and cannon loaded with grape shot ; but 
neither the inundated morass, nor a double pal- 
isade, nor the storm of fire that poured upon 














them, could arrest the impetuosity of the Amer- 





icans ; they opened their way with the Deguust, 
prostrated whatever opposed them, scaled the 
fort, and the two columns met in the centre of 
the works.’”’* 

In the attack, Wayne was struck by a musket- 
ball on the forehead, which grazed the skull 
nearly two inches in length, just under the hair. 
He fell, but instantly rose on his knee, exclaim- 
ing: “ Forward, my brave fellows—forward !” 
And then he added, in a low tone, to his aids: 
“Assist me; if I am mortally wounded, I will 
die in the fort.” They did so, and the three 
were among the first of the storming party that 
entered. The wound fortunately proved slight. 
Botta says: ‘The English lost upwards of six 
hundred men in killed and prisoners. The con- 
querors abstained fromgpillage, and from all dis- 
order; a conduct the more worthy, as they had 
still present in mind the ravages and butcheries 
which their enemies had so recently committed 
in Virginia and Connecticut. Humanity im- 
parted new effulgence to the victory which valor 
had obtained.” 

The thanks of Congress and a gold medal 
were presented to Wayne for his “ brave, pra- 
dent and soldierly conduct.” The- military ser- 
vices of Wayne did not end with the Revolution. 
In 1792, he was commissioned by General Wash- 
ington to succeed St. Clair in command of the 
army operating against the Indians on the west- 
ern frontier; and though many feared his ardor 
would unfit him for success in a war against so 
wily a foe, yet he exhibited as much prudence as 
bravery, and worthily crowned his glorious career 
in arms by the decisive battle fought near the 
river Miami of the Lakes, August 20, 1794, 
which completely broke off the power of the In- 
dians, and compelled them to sign a definitive 
treaty of peace the following year. 


* Botta’s Ameri te jon. Alex. Otis’s 








PREVENTIVE POLICE. 


An American gentleman, having seated him- 
self in a London omnibus, saw and heard what 
not a little amused him. A man, bearing no 
particular marks of authority, looked in at the 
door, took a professional view of the passengers, 
and called out to the driver, without any pretence 
at modest concealment of his thoughts: “ You 
can’t go; there’s two of the swell mob in here.” 
The coach waited, till at length a pursy, well- 
looking old man rose and stepped out, saying, 
as he did so: “I’ve too much money with me 
to ride with pickpockets.” In a moment more, 
a spruce young gentleman said, as he decamped, 
“T’ll follow that old gentleman’s lead.” ‘Go 
on, now,” said the detective policeman; “the 
swells have got out!” In our country, says a 
commentator on the above fact, “ Beware of 
pickpockets !”” would have been posted up in the 
carriage, or on the wall, and the verdant passen- 

“ger would have been plundered while sp ing 
on the possible necessity of the caution. Or a 
pvliveman might have peeped in and passed off 
with a whisper to the driver; the coach would 
have gone on, somebody’s pockets would have 
been rifled, and the discovery would probably 
have been made too late to arrest the rogues 
upon the spot. Then, a representation to a 
magistrate would have followed, succeeded by 
“diligent search.” On the trial, if the thieves 
were artested, questions as to the victim’s cer- 
tainty that he was in that particular coach, and 
disputes as to identity and recognition, skilfully 
put by ingenious counsel, would probably have 
acquitted the long-fingered gentleman, while the 
money stolen would have been applied in recom- 
pensing the services of the lawyers. Indubitably 
the preventive policy is the best. 


RUSSIAN FAIRS, 

The Annales du Commerce Exterieur gives the 
following account of three of the great fairs in 
Russia: At that of Kharkof, the value of the 
merchandise brought was 3,814,350 silver rou- 
bies, and the sales amounted to 1,984,750 roubles. 
The quantity of merchandise brought was less 
than in the preceding fair. The business tran- 
sacted in foreign articles, such as silk and woolen 
goods, European wines, and tea and coffee from 
Asia, did not exceed the sum of 60,000 roubles. 
At the fair of St. Nicholas, held at Ichima, in 
the government of Tobolsk, business was more 
animated than last year. The amountof goods 
brought to the fair was 1,626,045 silver roubles, 
and that of the sales 1,422,970 roubles. All the 
goods disposed of fetched rather high prices. 
Foreign merchandise figured in the amount of 
sales for about 52,000 roubles. At the fair of 
the Kings, held at Libediana, in the government 
of Tambof, business was very much impeded by 
the unfavorable state of the weather (it took 
place in January), and the amount of merchan- 
dise brought did not exceed 808,000 silver rou- 
bles. The sales produced 470,000 roubles, of 
which 210,500 were for foreign articles. 











Personat.—General Cass is strict in his per- 
sonal habits, will not dine out if he can help it, 
and goes to bed at 10 o’clock, P.M. When at 
Paris, at balls at his house, he would quietly slip 
off to bed at the above hour, leaving his wife 
and three daughters to entertain the company 
present. 

Bripcine tHe Ruarxe.—A railroad bridge 
is to be built across the Rhine, near the con- 
fluence of the Maine, at a cost of three million 
guilders—about one and a quarter million dol- 
lars. A good deal of “ Rhino!” 








A GATHERING OF Martrrons.—An English 
paper gives an account of a tea party of sixty 
old women, who were the mothers of eight 
nundred and sixty-nine children ! 
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Foturitr.—It has been beautifully said, that 
“the veil which covers the face of futurity is 
woven by the hand of mercy.” 

Heattu.—The large Atlantic cities have 
been unusually healthy this year. 








Be ecoxomicaL.—Begin life with but little 





show, you may increase it afterwards. 









































MENTAL ACTIVITY. 
It is a very but 

an active exercise of the intellect ca 
struction ; in other words, that the brai: 
itself, and that students, literary and | 
men are much more liable to decay «' 
lectual powers and to insanity, than : 
occupations make little or no call o 
But facts are utterly at variance with 

flattering to wilful ignorance and n 
ness. We find in an English pub 

array of facts which warrant the conc! 
mental ruin springs rather from ment» 
than from mental stimulation. In th. 
the British Commissioners on Lunacy 

1847 we find the total number of priv. 
of the middle and upper classes, then 

finement in private asylums, amount 
Now, if we skip eight years, and refe: 
port of 1855, we find that there wer 














P under confi t, or about 
less, notwith ding the i of” 
during that period. If we compare | 
of pauper | under conti 


two periods, we shall find a widely dif 
of things, for in 1847 there were 96). 
and private asylums, whilst in 1855 
bered 15,822. In other words, our po 
tics would appear to have increase 
eight years, or upwards of sixty-four . 
It is this extraordinary increase of pauj 
in the county asylums which has frigh 
psychologists from their propriety, av 
to believe that insanity is running 
race with the healthy intellect. But th: 
if they mean anything, prove that it 
intellect of the country that breeds in 
its ignorance, Sir Andrew Halliday 
ed out this interesting problem in 18: 
as his twelve non-agricultural coun 
wall, Cheshire, Derby, Durham, + 
Lancaster, Northumberland, Stafford, 
York (West Riding) and Warwick, 
tained a population at that time of 
and a total number of 3910 insane | 
one to every 1200. His twelve » 
counties were Bedford, Berkshire, Bi 
bridge, Hereford, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
ton, Oxford, Rutland, Suffolk, and 
total population of which was 2,012,9° 
total number of insane persons 252 
tion of one lunatic to every 820 sane 
significant fact elicited was, that w! 
manufacturing counties the idiots we: 
ably less than the lunatics, in the ru. 
the idiots were to the lunatics as sev 
Thus the Hodges of England, who . 
ing of the march of intellect, contribu 
inmates to the public lunatic asylum 
toil-worn artisans of Manchester or 
who live in the great eye of the work 
step with the march of civilization, 
& greater cause of mental ruin than ay 
English fields can afford cretins as pi: 
the ypland valleys of the mountain 
dom visited by the foot of the travel 
on the other hand, in the workshop a: 
lic assembly, “ As iron weareth iro 
sharpeneth the face of his friend.” 





SUICIDE. 

A very curious work has just been 
the Paris press, on Suicide and Suicid 
written by M. Boismont, a distingui 
in the departments of physiology an 
gy. The author shows that the tote! 
suicides in France from 1834 to 184 
was 25,951, of which 17,904 were m 
the same period the total suicides in 
were 4595, of which 3215 were men. 
suicides were as 1 to 2.76; married, 
widows and widowers, 1 to 1.32; 
wealth, 126; in comfortable circums’ 
gaining simple subsistence, 2000; he 
used up and desperate, 159; pau; 
The number of suicides in Paris is gr 
the summer than the winter months ; 
4595 suicides in Paris, 1094 were 
during broad daylight, 766 in the e: 
at night, the remainder not ascertai: 
figures roll up a frightful catalogue « 
insanity. 





Cumate or Laxe Surenion.— | 
the Lake Superior Miner contends 
mate of the Superior region is particu 
able for the care of incipient consun 
argues that the high oxidation of the 
causes the removal of tuberculous p 
may be deposited in the lungs or else 
system. He, however, warns cons 
the latter stages of the disease not 1 
ia that quarter. 

An aGep Senvant.—Reyv. Da: 
late chaplain of the House of Repre: 
ninety-five years old. A few da) 
preached when the thermometer st 
number of degrees, and said he felt 
A hale old gentleman ! 

+ ooo —-- 

Countosrries.—Kimball has add: 
lection at the Museum the following 
that excellent hot water into which 
perpetually plunging. Also, the fry 
multitudes have always been jampir 
the fire. 

-—_—-——_- + seem o———- 

Mamoru Froc.—A frog meas 
of nose to end of toe, 14 inches ; len 
7 1-2 inches; across the back 3 1-2 
weighing one pound, was taken fror 
Pond in Newburyport, Mass., recent 

Suneues Durot.—The freight « 
New York Central Keilroad at B 
1300 feet front, is said to be the lary 
depot in the worid. 





ee Et ern 

Tue Camnts.—RSeveral camels 
United States, look very well. It re 
seen whether they will grow up 
healthy. 





Frtoxs —Felons generally sppee 
of the fingers ; but sometimes at t, 
of topes. 
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VTIVE POLICE. 
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res, and tea and coffee from 
\ the sum of 60,000 roubles. 
icholas, held at Ichima, in 
Yobolsk, business was more 
ear. The amountof goods 
vas 1,626,045 silver roubles, 
3 1,422,970 roubles. All the 
fetched rather high prices. 
» figured in the amount of 
00 roubles. At the fair of 
ibediana, in the government 
was very much impeded by 
te of the weather (it took 
.ad the amount of merchan- 
exceed 808,000 silver rou- 
oduced 470,000 roubles, of 
for foreign articles. 
+ oce>——_—_—___—__ 
oral Cass is strict in his per- 
t dine out if he can help it, 
0 o’clock, P. M. When at 
house, he would quietly slip 
»ve hour, leaving his wife 
to entertain the company 
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\HINE.—A railroad bridge 
s the Rhine, near the con- 
at a cost of three million 
und a quarter million dol- 
f “ Rhino!” 
———————— 

e Marrons.—An English 
ot of a tea party of sixty 
ere the mothers of eight 
ne children ! 
ce > —__—____—— 

s been beautifully said, that 
rs the face of futurity is 
mercy.” 
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rge Atlantic cities have 
hy this year. 


—Begin life with but little 
ase it afterwards. 
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MENTAL ACTIVITY. 

It is a very but notion that 
an active exercise of the intellect causes its de- 
struction ; in other words, that the brain consumes 
itself, and that students, literary and professional 
men are much more liable to decay of the intel- 
lectual powers and to insanity, than men whose 
occupations make little or no call on the brain. 
But facts are utterly at variance with a theory so 
flattering to wilful ignorance and mental lazi- 
ness. We find in an English publication an 
array of facts which warrant the conclusion that 
mental ruin springs rather from mental torpidity 
than from mental stimulation. In the report of 
the British Commissioners on Lunacy for the year 
1847 we find the total number of private patients 
of the middle and upper classes, then under con- 
finement in private asylums, amounted to 4649. 
Now, if we skip eight years, and refer to the re- 
port of 1855, we find that there were only 4557 
patients under confinement, or about ninety-six 
less, notwithstanding the increase of population 
during that period. If we compare the number 
of pauper lunatics under confinement at these 
two periods, we shall find a widely different state 
of things, for in 1847 there were 9654 in public 
and private asylums, whilst in 1855 they num- 
bered 15,822. In other words, our pauper luna- 
tics would appear to have increased 6170 in 
eight years, or upwards of sixty-four per cent. 
It is this extraordinary increase of pauper lunatics 
in the county asylums which has frightened some 
psychologists from their propriety, and led them 
to believe that insanity is running a winning 
race with the healthy intellect. But these figures, 
if they mean anything, prove that it is not the 
intellect of the country that breeds insanity, but 
its ignorance. Sir Andrew Halliday, who work- 
ed out this interesting problem in 1828, selected 
as his twelve non-agricultural counties, Corn- 
wall, Cheshire, Derby, Durham, Gloucester, 
Lancaster, Northumberland, Stafford, Somerset, 
York (West Riding) and Warwick, which con- 
tained a population at that time of 4,493,194, 
and a total number of 3910 insane persons, or 
one to every 1200. His twelve agricultural 
counties were Bedford, Berkshire, Bucks, Cam- 
bridge, Hereford, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northamp- 
ton, Oxford, Rutland, Suffolk, and Wilts, the 
total population of which was 2,012,979, and the 
total number of insane persons 2526, a propor- 
tion of one lunatic to every 820 sane. Another 
significant fact elicited was, that whilst in the 
manufacturing counties the idiots were consider- 
ably less than the lunatics, in the rural counties 
the idiots were to the lunatics as seven to five! 
Thus the Hodges of England, who know noth- 
ing of the march of intellect, contribute far more 
inmates to the public lunatic asylums than the 
toil-worn artisans of Manchester or Liverpool, 
who live in the great eye of the world and keep 
step with the march of civilization. Isolation is 
a greater cause of mental ruin than aggregation : 
English fields can afford cretins as plentifully as 
the upland valleys of the mountain range sel- 
dom visited by the foot of the traveller; whilst, 
on the other hand, in the workshop and the pub- 
lic assembly, “‘ As iron weareth iron, so man 
sharpeneth the face of his friend.” 








SUICIDE. 

A very curious work has just been issued from 
the Paris press, on Suicide and Suicidal Insanity, 
written by M. Boismont, a distinguished author 
in the departments of physiology and psycholo- 
gy. The author shows that the total number of 
suicides in France from 1834 to 1845 inclusive, 
was 25,951, of which 17,904 were men. Within 
the same period the total suicides in Paris alone 
were 4595, of which 3215 were men. Unmarried 
suicides were as 1 to 2.76; married, 1 to 2, 19; 
widows and widowers, 1 to 1.32; persons of 
wealth, 126; in comfortable circumstances, 571 ; 
gaining simple subsistence, 2000; hard up, 255; 
used up and desperate, 159; paupers, 1173. 
The number of suicides in Paris is greater during 
the summer than the winter months ; and of the 
4595 suicides in Paris, 1094 were committed 
during broad daylight, 766 in the evening, 658 
at night, the remainder not ascertained. These 
figures roll up a frightful catalogue of crime and 
insanity. 





Curate or Lake Surerior.—A writer in 
the Lake Superior Miner contends that the cli- 
mate of the Superior region is particularly favor- 
able for the cure of incipient consumption. He 
argues that the high oxidation of the atmosphere 
causes the removal of tuberculous matter which 
may be deposited in the lungs or elsewhere in the 
system. He, however, warns consumptives in 
the latter stages of the disease not to seek relief 
ia that quarter. 

An aGED Servant.—Rey. Daniel Waldo, 
late chaplain of the House of Representatives, is 
ninety-tive years old. A few days since he 
preached when the thermometer stood at that 
number of degrees, and said he felt better for it. 
A hale old gentleman ! 





Curtositres.—Kimball has added to his col- 
lection at the Museum the following: A pint of 
that excellent hot water into which people are 
perpetually plunging. Also, the frying pan that 
multitudes have always been jumping out of into 
the fire. 





Mamoru Frog.—A frog measuring from tip 
of nose to end of toe, 14 inches ; length of body, 
7 1-2 inches; across the back 3 1-2 inches, and 
weighing one pound, was taken from the Frog 
Pond in Newburyport, Mass., recently. 





Immense Depot.—The freight depot of the 
New York Central Railroad at Buffalo, with 
1300 feet front, is said to be the largest railroad 
depot in the world. 





Tue Camets.—Several camels born in the 
United States, look very well. It remains to be 
seen whether they will grow up strong and 
healthy. 





Fetons.—Felons generally appear at the ends 
of the fingers ; but sometimes at the extremity 
of ropes. 





MANUFACTURE OF RUSSIAN LEATHER. 

In the production of the well known Russian 
leather, the hides to be tanned—whether wet or 
dry—are first laid to soak for three days and 
nights, in a solution of potash, to which some 
quicklime is added. The potash used is made 
of the common elm, which is said to be prefer- 
able to any other, if not essential ; it is not puri- 
fied, so that it is of a brown color, and has an 
earthy appearance. About four hundred and 
thirty-two pounds of this and seventy-two pounds 
of lime serve for one hundred skins. As they 
have no way of ascertaining this degree of caus- 
ticity of the alkali but by its effect on the tongue, 
when they find it weak they let the skins lie 
longer in the solution. When the skins are taken 
out they are carried to the river and left under 
water for a day and night. Next, two and a 
half gallons of dog’s ordure is boiled in as 
much water as is enough to soak fifty skins ; but 
in the winter time, when the ordure is frozen, 
twice that quantity is found necessary. The 
skins are put into this solution when it is about 
as hot as the hand can bear, and in this they re- 
main one day and one night. The skins are 
then sewed up so as to leave no hole: to be wa- 
ter-tight. About one-third of what the skin will 
contain is then filled up with the leaves and small 
twigs chopped together of the plant called bear- 
berry, which is brought from the environs of Sol- 
ikamskaga, and the skin is then filled up with 
water. Thus filled they are laid one on the oth- 
er in a large trough, and heavy stones upon them 
to press the infusion through the pores of the 
skin in about four hours—the filling up being 
repeated ten times successively, with the same 
water. They are then taken to the river and 
washed, and are ready for dyeing—the whitest 
skins being laid aside for the red and yellow 
leather. The skins are softened, after dyeing, by 
being harassed with a knife, the point of which 
curves upward. 





FOLLOWING EXAMPLE, 

A gentleman in 12th Street, New York, who 
is in the habit of sending out boots to be blacked, 
could not find his understandings one day last 
week. He sent his little son to the darkey’s 
cellar, but he returned, saying it was shut up. 
The gentleman went himself, in his slippers, and 
after rapping some time he heard a noise inside. 
Presently a window opened, and Cuffy’s head 
poked through. ‘I want my boots,” said the 
gentleman. “Sorry to ‘form, massa, dat you 
can’t hab um,” replied Cuff. “ Fac’ is, 1 is give 
out, bursted, failed, broke, cleaned out, jammed 
up, split, Lis.” ‘But, Cuff,” said the gentle- 
man, “I can’t help that. I must have my 
boots.”’ Cuff, finding his customer rather riled 
up, poked one of the boots out the window, and 
said: “ Massa, I isn’t tellin’ no lie. Lis clean 
bust, and no mistake. Ise taken an i’ventory of 
my fees, and as I b’lieve on the honor of a gen- 
tleman, dat I shall be able to pay fifty cents on a 
dollar, I is willin’ to gib you yours now. Dar it 
am. ‘Take de boot.” So saying, he slammed 
down the window, leaving our friend to go home 
in his slippers, with his boot in his hand—his 
fifty cents on a dollar. 





RAILROAD JOKES, 

The superintendent of the Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad discharged a conductor belong- 
ing to that road. The conductor was asked why 
he was discharged. ‘ Well!” said he, “I was 
discharged for giving a free pass.” ‘ What 
made you such a fool as to give a free pass?” 
“Well, you see,” replied the conductor, “I got 
tired riding alone, and gave a friend of mine a 
free pass to get him to come along for company.” 
A collision occurred on one of the roads termin- 
ating in the city some time ago. The road in 
question is celebrated for curvatures. The engi- 
neer was thought to be to blame, and according- 
ly he was taken to task by the superintendent. 
“ Did you not see the light ?”’ said the superinten- 
dent. ‘ Yes,” replied the engineer, “I saw the 
light, but I thought it was the other end of my 
train !” 





CatcuLatinGc Macuine.—Our readers have 
doubtless heard of a celebrated calculating ma- 
chine invented by two Swedish brothers of the 
name of Scheutz. It was exhibited for sale in 
London and Paris, and while the wise people 
there were debating what the value of the 
machine was, Professor Gould, of Albany, 
snapped it up for the Dudley Observatory, at 
the price of $5000. This machine calculates 
and records figures to any exient within fifteen 
places, and furnishes a stereotype of them ready 
for the press. 





Roraizinc.—Lord Napier, the British Min- 
ister to the United States, has taken, for his sum- 
mer residence, the beautiful cottage of Mr. 
Hammill, at Frostburg, Maryland, on a ride of 
the Alleghanies. Frostburg is the centre of the 
great Cumberland coal basin. 
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A Facr.—The Providence Journal says that 
the only thing that a mob understands is cold 
lead—an indisputable fact. The leaders of mobs, 
like the “leaders” of newspapers, ought to be 
“ leaded.” 





Saarpe SHootine.—Mr. Holmes Wiley, an 
old hunter, while residing near Grantsville, Al- 
leghany county, Va., shot the heads off of fifteen 
squirrels in succession, one day last week, 
missing not once. 





Witp Carrre.—A gentleman who has re- 
sided in Venezuela twenty years, says the wild 
cattle meat there is as good beef as ever he 
tasted here. 
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A sEasONABLE Hint.—The presence of a 
wreath of walnut leaves, it is said, will effectually 
rid apartments of that universal pest, the fly. 
Queer Consunction.—A Mr. Lavender 
and a Miss Garlick were lately united in the 
bonds of matrimony. 





Jews.—It is stated that the number of Jews 
in the United States exceeds a quarter of a 
million. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

*Twas a smart boy who “ made a fiddle out of 
his own head and had wood enough for another.” 

When Brougham plays Powhatan and directs 
the busi in “ Pocah ” it is killingly fanny. 

Quite a lion about town lately was ‘‘ Etah,” the 
last of Dr. Kane’s famous Esquimaux dogs. 

In this vicinity the apple-crop will be slight 
this year—the trees have taken to shy bearing. 

We never noticed such a quantity of predatory 
insects in this neighborhood as this year. 

The new uniform of the cadets is a splendid 
one—scarlet and gray and lots of gold lace. 

The Boston regiment is being drilled severely 
by Col. Burbank. The material is excellent. 

The benefit for the lamented Chas. H. Saund- 
ers’s family at the National Theatre yielded $550. 

In Demoines Co., Iowa, a daughter of William 
Devine was bitten by a rattlesnake and died. 

The murder of the N. Y. policeman, Ander- 
son, by Pelissier, was one of the most atrocious. 

Waverly woods, on the Fitchburg R. R., has 
been well improved for picnics this season. 

The Paris Assemblée Nationale has been sus- 
pended two months for an article on elections. 

The Spanish Cortez have passed a gag law on 
the press, imitating “the nephew of my uncle.” 

The British government wish to appropriate 
$5,000,000 for the Persian and Chinese wars. 

Willis says that Russell, the correspondent of 
the New York Times, may visit us. 

A splendid edition of the poems of E. A. Poe 
is to be brought out in England soon. 

Jullien has just brought out a new piece of 
music—he calls it the ‘‘ Grand Comet Gallop.” 

The coffin of the poet Burns has been opened 
and the body found in a state of preservation. 

A young girl with the pretty name of Wild 
Rose married a Mr. Bull and spoiled its poetry. 

Thackeray, the novelist, has been nominated 
for parliament by the University of Oxford. 

The widow of Henry Clay is now 76 years of 
age, and until lately enjoyed good health. 

The Nahant and Hingham steamers have done 
a good business this season. 

Among the most quiet and romantic watering- 
places near us is Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann. 

The coming season at the Boston Theatre will 
eclipse in brilliancy all its predecessors. 








THE CAUCASUS, 

It is impossible for the Russians to subjugate 
the Caucasians. Their warlike character, the 
wild and rugged fastnesses in which nature has 
sealed up their homes, their unanimity, enable 
them to bid defiance to the czar. Years roll on 
—years marked by mountain campaigns—regi- 
ment after regiment of Russians ascend the 
slopes of the Caucasus and are swept away 
like mist, yet still the independence of the wild 
country i hal A correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript learns from an Oriental 
traveller now in this city some facts in regard to 
the Caucasus which are probably new to our 
readers. He says: 

“Only about ten thousand men can be con- 
veniently marshalled in the district, while myri- 
ads of the wild hordes of the invincible Schamyl 
sweep from the ravines and forests upon the in- 
truders, often at a blow destroying or capturing 
whole detachments. There are many reports 
of achievements, and stories of the undaunted 
courage, the great military prowess of their 
leader, Schamyl. This name is currently be- 
lieved to belong to an individual, which is 
not the case, any more than the title of 
any military leader among us. It is com- 
pounded from two Persian words, pronounced 
much like ‘shah,’ and ‘al mullah,’ signifying 
‘chief priest,’ evidently the proper term applied 
to the chief of the nation. Therefore the invin- 
cibility of Schamy] is easily accounted for, inas- 
much as he can neither be slain nor captured, for 
the succeeding officer is Schamy] also.” 











A siicut Mistake.—The Lowell Courier 
tells that when the principal of the Newton 
High School and a party of students on a pedes- 
trian excursion to the lakes and mountains of 
New Hampshire passed through Lowell, armed 
and equipped with guns, knapsacks, etc., as the 
law of sporting directs, it was whispered about 
by the “knowing ones” that the excursionists 
were “ returned filibusters.” 





Tue Becinnine.—Fifty years ago, a lad of 
twelve had occasion to pass through Concord, on 
his way to Vermont. He stopped all night at 
the old ‘Stickney Hotel,’’ where he paid his 
lodgings and breakfast by sawing wood! Such 
was the first beginning of George Peabody. 





BreakinG Riss.—The North Eastern Rail- 
way Company in England have lately paid 
$14,000 for breaking the ribs of one man, and 
$5000 for killing the wife of another—showing 
which rib was worth the most. 





A REGULAR YaNKEE.—A genuine Yankee 
having heard that a new speck had been discov- 
ered on the sun’s disk, asked if it was a “safe 
speck,” as he wanted to do a little trade in that 
quarter. 





Tue Reason oF a Name.—East India ser- 
vants are probably called Coolies because their 
principal business is to fan their masters in the 
heat of the day, says the Pennsylvanian. 
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Hicuway Ropsery.—The stopping and 
robbery of the horse cars in New York city last 
month was the most high-handed piece of raseal- 
ity ever committed. 





REMEMBER 1T.—No man is wholly bad all at 
once. We must remember this in judging and 
depicting human nature. 
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“Sucu 1s Lire!”—Life is now defined as 
consisting of money, a horse, and a fashionable 
wife ; but the three cannot long keep company. 





Tue Heicut or Meanness.—A Western 
editor says he knew a family so mean that they 
had to die by subscription. 





Novet Race.—A wheelbarrow race, wager 
$8, recently came off at Dedham, Mass. 





BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“ The Brothers of the Coast: or, the Buccaneers of the 
Antilles,” a wild story of the Tropics, by Jony B. Wu- 
uiaMs, M. D., of Baltimore 

“To an Tree,” verses by James Frankurm Fitts. 

* Rose Elliot,”’ a story by Francis W. BuTMann. 

“True Love,” lines by Onvitts Prarsse. 

“The Viceroy’s Daughter,” a South American story by 
Wm. B. Oxiver. 

“Clement de Courcy,” a tale by Mary A. Lowen 

“ The Maiden’s Reverie,” a poem by Hanarer N. Ha- 


VEN. 
** Gossip with the Reader.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A fine view of the Fountain on Boston Common. 

Picture of the Castle of Sylivria, in the Sea of Marmora. 

Pass in the Balkan Frontier, between Turkey and 
Russia. 

A large two page representation of an Emigrant Train 
attacked by hostile Indians on the Prairie, a lifelike and 
well drawn picture, in Champney’s effective style, and 
artistically engraved by Nichols. 

Portrait of Rev. William R. Alger. 

Picture of the Boston and Hingham Steamer Nantasket 
a fine little craft, on one of her pleasure excursions. 

View of the Convent of La Madonna del Sasso, on the 
famous Lake Maggiore. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


0 One copy of the Fiae, and one copy of the Prcto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 








Foreign ttems. 


The quarterly revenue of England shows a 
deficit of £350,000 

Every clergyman in Scotland has been furnished 
with a book on Canada, setting forth its advan- 
tages to emigrants, 

A severe hurricane has occurred in Archangel, 
doing much damage to vessels from the interior. 
Loss in goods estimated at 100,000 silver roubles. 

Mademoiselle Rachel’s retirement from the 
stage is said to bedetinitive. She has personally 
given her resignation to M. Empis, the manager 
of the Theatre Francais. 

The amount of taxes received in Holland du- 
ring the tirst five months of the present year, was 
22,900,867 florins, or about 300,000 florins more 
than the corresponding period of 1856. 

The French Government has received informa- 
tion that the Chinese who murdered the captain 
of the French brig Anais, had been arrested by 
the French Admiral in the China Seas, and sub- 
sequently tried on board the Virginie and exe- 
cuted. bd 

All Indian officers in England below the rank 
of regimental colonel, at home on furlough, have 
been ordered to return immediately to India and 
rejoin their regiments. It is computed that this 
will occasion the return of about’750 officers to 
their duty. 

The editors and chief contributors of the scien- 
tific and medical journals in Paris have com- 
menced a series of monthly dinners. The chief 
toast at the last was: “‘ The scientific press, and 
may the extension of its influence spread more 
and more among the public the taste for scientific 
pursuits,” 

An extensive theft of valuable books and 
manuscripts from the library of the British Muse- 
um has just been discovered. Among the books 
stolen are Sir Walter Scott’s and the poets Gray 
and Goldsmith’s works, most of the productions 
of Longfellow and Gaultier, and the celebrated 
“Navarette Colmion de Doccumentos,” from 

id. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


We give away nothing so generously, and re- 
ceive nothing so reluctantly, as advice. 

We may be cautious, without being cold; we 
may be prudent, without being apathetic. 

The way to live easy is to mind your own 
business and leave others to take care of theirs. 

Whatever you are going to do or say, think 
well tirst what will be the consequences of it. 

Suspect a tale-bearer, and never trust him with 
a secret who is fond of entertaining you with an- 
other’s. 

Idleness is a great source of wretchedness ; 
it wastes our richest virtues, and hinders us from 
getting more. 

Genius without taste will often commit enor- 
mous errors, and, what is worse, it will not be 
sensible of them. 

Never be above your calling, nor be afraid to 
appear dressed in accordance with the business 
you are performing. 

“ Among other blessings,” says Dr. Franklin, 
“a man should thank God for his vanity, because 
it makes him happy.” 

Reserve is no more essentially connected with 
understanding, than a church organ with devo- 
tion, or wine with good nature. 

It is by adding your good purposes and nour- 
ishing the affections which are rightly placed, 
that we shall best be able to combat the bad ones. 

Depend upon it, the most fatul illness is that 
of the heart; and the man who feels weary of 
life may be sure that he does not love his fellow- 
creatures as he ought. 

Thistles, though noxious things iff themselves, 
are usually signs of excellent ground whereon 
they grow; so bashfulnegs, though it be a weak- 
ness and betrayer of the mind, 1s yet generaliy 
an argument of a soul ingenuousiy and virmous- 
ly inclined. 








The height of fashion—dresses three inches be- 
low the shoulder. 

“Pray don’t mention it,” as the man said 
when he was told by the tax-collector that his 
rates were due. 

There are two kinds of family jars ; into one 
you put your sweet-meats, and into the other you 
put—your foot. 

The man who was struck with amazement, has 
betaken himself to that celebrated remedy for 
bruises—Russia Salve. 

The gentlest task-master we ever knew, is a 
blacksmith, who says every evening to his ap- 
prentices, “‘ Come, buys, let’s leave off work and 
go to sawing wood !” 

In a dialogue which Dobbs had with himself 
the other day, he came to the conclusion that the 
best way to succeed with a woman is to brag of 
her baby and speak well of her bonnet. 

Teacher: “Boy at the foot, spell ‘admit- 
tance.’” Boy: “Admittance, admittance.” 
Teacher: “Give the detinition.” Boy: ‘“Twen- 
ty-tive cents—niggers and children half price!’’ 

“Mr. Green, when you said there was too 
much American eagle in the speaker’s discourse, 
did you mean to say that it was a talon-ted pro- 
duction; and to what claws of the speech do 
you especially refer ?”’ 

The celebrated artist, who crowed so naturally 
that the sun rose three hours before its time, has 
recently finished a picture of the moon that is 
painted with such wonderful fidelity to nature 
that it can’t be seen in the day-time. 

A story is going the rounds, of a party of 
young ladies who were caught in a shower, and 
had the color washed from their cheeks. A lady 
at our elbow thinks the color in some of the gen- 
tlemen’s cLceks will not be washed out with wa- 
ter at present. 





Quill and Scissors. 


The new cents do not displace the old copper 
cent so fast as might be wished. But few speci- 
mens of it are in circulation. The fact is that 
no one will take the trouble to send the cop- 
per cents to the mint for exchange, and so they 
continue in circulation, and probably will con- 
tinue to circulate until they are gradually lost. 

The editor of the St. Paul Pioneer, upon en- 





| tering his room a few days ago, found upon the 


editorial table an elaborately wrought and well- 


| sharpened bowie-knife. The next morning, he 
| found in the same place a cowhide. Both arti- 
' cles were placed there in his absence by an un- 


known hand. 
Rey. R. W. Griswold will not probably accom- 


, plish any more literary labor. He is quite ill. 
| A short time since he attempted to visit his pa- 
| rents, residing in Vermont, who are both now 


over 80 years of age; but he was taken back to 
New York, which place, he will probably never 
leave alive. 

The cotton mills in Manchester, N. H., will 
soon commence to run only five days a week. 
There is an over-supply of manufactured stock 
on hand, and it is probable that full work will 
not be resumed until new cotton can be obtained 
at lower rates. 

The Topeka (Kansas) Tribune says that a 
party of five surveyors were surprised and mur- 
dered by a body of Cheyenne Indians, on the 
Little Blue River, about one hundred and seven- 
ty-tive miles west of there, about the 23d ult. 

A correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce expresses his belief that the Schuyler 
fraud injured the railroad property of the country 
one hundred millions of dollars. That is, its 
market value. . 

Ex-Governor Francis Thomas has sold the 
whole of his large landed interest (except about 
2000 acres) in Alleghany County, Maryland, to 
Joseph R. Anderson, of Richmond, Virginia, for 
$145,000. 

A young man out West, named McConkey, 
swallowed arsenic, then cut his throat, and wound 
up by precipitating himself into a well, whence 
he was dragged out alive, but subsequently died. 

There are more than 25,000 tons of iron ore 
dug in the town of Salisbury, Conn., every year, 
and some 11,000 tuns of pig iron made. The 
Salisbury iron is said to be the best in the world. 

Robert Cross, convicted in Washington of re- 
sisting a police officer in the discharge of his du- 
ty, and shooting at the officer with a pistol, has 
been sent to the Penitentiary for eight years. 

Of the one hundred who applied this year for 
admission to the freshman class at Harvard Col- 
lege, eighty-six were admitted, thirteen were found 
unprepared, and one withdrew. 

Arrangements are making at Springfield for a 
National Horse Exhibition, commencing on the 
30th September, and continuing four days. The 
premiums amount to $2500. 

A yoke of Durham short horn oxen, raised in 
Penobscot county, Maine, and owned by G. W. 
Chamberlain, were exhibited in Portland lately; 
they weighed 6000 pounds. 

Prof. Rochester has reported two cases of poi- 
soning by strychnine successfully treated by a 
free use of camphor internally, and mustard 
pouitices on the outside. 

4 The New York “curb-stone brokers” are so 
numerous, and obstruct the sidewalks so com- 
pletely, that the police are forced to drive them 


! off, to clear the walk. 


Dr. Kane’s volumes on the Arctic Expedition 
have puid $60,000 to the estate of the author, and 
the amount will probably be swollen by future 
sales to $100,000. 


The earnings of the New York and New Ha- 


; ven railroad for the month of June were $72,838, 








an increase of $1700 over the corresponding month 
of last year. 

John Woodfall, who lately came heir to thirty 
thousand dollars in England, was killed by light- 
niug a few days ago in Illinois. 

Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald, has pur- 
chased a country seat at Fort Washington, on 
the Hudson River, for $95,000. 

An apparently inexhaustible quantity of blue 
granite, according to the Superior Chronicle, has 
been found near Superior. 

The Cumberland Coal Company of Pennsyl- 
vania have recently purchased a hundred canal 
boats for the Erie Canal. 

Mr. Henry U. Holmes, of Troy, has an Eng- 
lish canary bird, which speaks words as plain as 
@ parrot. 

_ Hope is the best medicine, and fortunately itis 
in the power of every physician to dispense it. 

Peter Stroup, aged 107 years, died in Wythe 
County, Va., on the 30th ult. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. William Chad- 
bourne to Miss Isabel Patterson. 

By Kev. Mr. Screeter, Mr. Rufus R. Collins to Miss 
Ann O'Neil. 

jy Rev. Mr. Manning, Capt. Nathaniel B. Stowers to 

Miss Octavia E. French, both of Stockton, Me. 

By Kev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. John Black to Mrs. Agnes 
Tippings. 

By Ke. Rey. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. William H. Brown, 
of Stockton, Cal., to Miss Frances A. Tuttle. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Andrew Stewman, of Salem, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Webber, 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Page, Mr. Frank Athol 
to Miss Amelia Aun Lhorogwood. 

At Chariestown, by Kev. Mr. Ide, of Mansfield, Mr. 
Willmm H Smith to Miss Bliza M. Tuck. 

At Somerville, by Kev, Mr, Williams, Mr. George ©. 
Goodwin, of Cuarlestown, to Miss Haunah B. Bradbury. 

At Watertown, by Kev Mr. Brown, Mr. Fraucis Ivers 
to Miss Grace A. Hayward, both of Cambridge. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Joseph Watson, of 
Gilmanton, N. H , to Miss Mary Peterson. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Leonard A. Ste- 
vens to Miss Mary A. Smith. 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Charles H. 
Kuox, of Bostou, to Miss Mary U. Smith. 

At Marblebead, by fev. Mr. Richmond, Mr. Richard 
G Koaudey to Miss Mary B. Crowninshield. 

At Newbury port, by Key.Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Sylvester 
G. Caldwell, of Rockport, to Miss Ada J. Putnam. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. How, Mr. Martin Estes 
to Miss Mary Aun Hathaway. 

At Charlestown, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. George 
H. Criggs to Miss Sarah A. Smart. 

















In this city, Mre. Rhoda C. Folsom, 62; Me. George 
Beard, 21; Mr. Mathias Kramer, 66. 

At Koxbary, Mr. John Downes, i). 

At Cheisea, Mr. Lawrence Pendergast, (0 

At Cambridge, Miss Esther C. Sargent, 41. 

At West Cambridge, Eugene A. Brooks, 26 

At Somerville, Mrs Sally Blaisdell, 66. 

At Waitham, Mrs. Adeline J. N. Hobbs, 31. 

At Lyan, Mr. Leonard Lewis, 47; Mr. Willian Hawkes, 
57; Widow Miriam Silsbee, 62 

At Lyunfieid, Dea. John Perkins, 84 

At Salem. Mr. Joho H Vent, 38; Mies M. 

At Winchester, Asa Locke. Kaq., 75. an aren 

At Lp»wich, Captain Robert Kimball, 67 

At Besex, Mies Eilen V. Norton, 21 

At Gloucester, Mr. James Marchant, Jr, 45; Miss Ann 
Maris Proctor, 18. 

At East Brookfield, Mr. John Adams, 4; Mr. Ezekiel 
Stevens, 57 

At Lawrence, Mrs. Augusta BE. Gale, 25 

At Newburyport, Mr. George T. Tappan, 62; Mr. Cat- 
ting Lant, 72; Mrs. Mary Hickey, 70. 
: Os Saannil, Mrs. Caroline J., wife of Rev. Charies H 

At faunton, Mrs. Mary Matteson, 71; Widow Hannah 

sé 

At Dighton, Matthew Briggs, +» 75. 

At West Boxford. Mr. pe 3 “= oolds, 75 

At Eastoo, Mr. Phineas Kaodall, 

At Huntington, Widow Vashti Bienop, 87. 

At Mooument, Mr. Joshua Avery, s revolutionary 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
“BONDS SO HOLY”—TO ELLA. 


BY EFY. BYATT. 


Light and airy, 
Like a fairy 
Of Dunleary’s magic stream, 
Is the beaming 
And the gleaming 
Of thy spirit in my dream ; 
How around me 
Have they bound me— 
Barly love-k nots tied by thee ; 
Would I break them, 
Or forsake them? 
No! by all that’s fair and free. 


In the summer, 
When the murmar 

Of the busy bee doth tell 
Ali the weary, 
Sad and dreary, 

That ‘‘ in labor love doth dwell ;”’ 
Or the sounding, 
Sweet aboundiog, 

Of the church-bell, Sabbath day, 
Whieh doth call us, 
Good and lawless, 

To assemble there to pray ; 
Bonds so holy, 
High and lowly, 

Would I break them, tied by thee? 
Would I break them, 
Or forsake them? 

No! by all that’s fair and free. 


Bounteous Nature 
Bvery feature 

Fair to mortal man has given; 
Every flower 
Within its bower 

Is lovely. as if bloomed in heaven ; 
Man lamenting, 
And repenting, 

Wastes away a weary life, 
While by learning, 
And diseerning. 

There is peace, instead of strife. 


Light and airy, 
Like a fairy 

Of Dunleary’s magic stream, 
Is the beaming, 
And the gleaming 

Of thy spiritin my dream; 
Friendly feeling, 
Love revealing, 

Passion, vigilance or fear, 
All abound me, 
And surround me, 

Made by thee. O doubly dear. 
Bonda so holy, 
High and lowly, 

Early love—knots tied by thee— 
Would I break them, 
Or forsake them? 

No! by all that's fair or free. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE ESTRANGED HEARTS., 


BY 8USAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 
Sue was a young and beautiful creature, 
lovely, brilliant, and fascinating, endowed with 
all the charms of youth and a fresh, untried 
heart; he, an earnest, noble-hearted man, with a 
nature strong, deep and tender, seeking for 
something upon which to lavish its peculiar 
wealth. He married her at the close of her first 
season in society, when the enchantments of fash- 
ionable life had just taken a full and firm hold 
upon her; married her, won by her youth and 
loveliness ; loving her deeply and passionately, 
and believing that her heart was given wholly 
and unreservedly to him. Never dreaming that 
she loved the world and its fascinations better; 
that she had no trait of nature in common with 
him ; thatshe was only dazzled by his wealth, 
his talents, his kingly countenance and bearing, 
and flattered by the passionate affection of which 
she was the triumphant object, in the midst of 
scores of beautiful women, who envied her the 
distinction of being the wife of the finest man 
of the season. He never dreamed it—but it was 
so. Hesaid to himself “she was s0 young—so 
fresh—she had been out in society so brief a 
time, and had only just tasted the delights it 
afforded ; she had not had ‘a sufficient opportu- 
nity to feel them fully, and would easily be 
dxawn away from their baneful influence. She 
was all hisown!’ And, happy in the sweet de- 
lusion, he bore her away to his country-house, 
far from the allurements of town life, to pass the 
first delicious months of their married existence. 
I leave these portraits now—the likenesses of 
my mother and father—taken in those early 
days, when the honey-moon was not yet waned. 
She, with her smiling, brilliant and exquisite 
beauty that had not yet lost its girlish charms, 
in the hanghty and fascinating grace of the 
woman of the world; and he—my father—with 
that calm, earnest and noble countenance, its 
features of proud and classic mould, and the 
slight reserve of expression, beneath which lay 
concealed so much of rare, deep tenderness— 
such an ardent, impassioned nature. With a 
yearning heart, I have looked upon those dark 
and beautiful eyes, whose clear, calm, intelligent 
glance had revealed to me, as perhaps to no other 
in this wide world, the hidden sanctuaries of the 
soul within; and that grave, sweet mouth, that I 
have kissed so often, with a glad, silent, unutter- 
able sense of happiness filling my breast, and 
bringing the warm and gratefal tears trembling 
to my eyes! My father! how unspeakably dear 
to me has been the lightest word that those 
beloved lips have spoken! Alas, that they 
should ever be insensible to your child’s cause ! 

It is a long time since I learned the story of 
my father’s ill-starred marriage—for it was a 
marriage that brought him only unhappiness ; 
but I weep now, in remembering it, as I wept 
when I first heard it. 

They married, as I have said, neither compre- 
hending the true nature of the other; and, fora 
few brief months, they lived happily in their 
beautiful home—the grand and stately mansion 
of my father’s ancestors. It is mine now; and 


year after year | move, dreaming, through its | 
ancient halls where their footsteps passed, side | 


side, so long ago, and look down from its 
hed casements upon the velvet lawns, and far 
oss its thickly-wooded grounds, lying far 
«round it on every side, where the lover-husband 
once walked with his new-made bride, or sat 











with her in the shadow of those far-spreading 
oaks, and uttered such words as only love can 
utter, or love prize. It was my mother’s home 
—she was its mistress, as she was mistress of 
its master’s heart. Why—O, why could not its 
loveliness satisfy her? What was the world, 
and all its gaiety and glory, and what the homage 
laid by that world at her feet, in comparison with 
the priceless love of her husband, that she should 
turn to it so eagerly, and barter for it that love 
and all the sacred happiness of home! 

For the time came, and my father found how 
short-lived his happiness was destined to be. Ere 
long, she began to weary of this secluded life 
which she led. -to weary even of her husband’s 
society. The novelty of her position had worn 
off; she sighed to find herself once more in the 
midst of the gay cirele which she had deserted. 
Gently he tried, at first, to dissuade her from her 
object. But it was in vain; and with a fore- 
boding heart, he yie'ded to her wishes. They 
returned to town. There, a new existence 
seemed to animate her. Once more in her na- 
tive sphere—once more involved in the giddy 
whirl of fashionable life, she yielded to its allure- 
ments with an enjoyment only equalled by the 
deep admiration which she everywhere, and in 
every breast, excited. She had grown a thou- 
sand times more beautiful than ever, during her 
retirement. The soft bloom and freshness, of 
which the continued excitement of town life had 
robbed many another cheek, no less youthful 
than hers, had in her been rendered doubly en- 
chanting by the quiet and healthful influence of 
the country life she had lived, of late. Her 
wealth and loveliness, her brilliancy and wit and 
grace, gave her, at once, a position above all 
rivalry, and one which alone could satisfy a 
heart so ambitious of homage and admiration, 
and which was soon to become thoroughly 
wedded to the world. Lady Clara Glenmore 
became the reigning queen of the brilliant circle 
in which she moved. 

Anxious and ill at ease, her husband beheld 
her thus, at once, willingly plunged into the vor- 
tex from which he had thought her so,safely and 
happily withdrawn. For atime, he looked on in 
silence, witnessing the utter destruction of his 
sweet dreams of domestic happiness. But week 


succeeded to week, and month to month, while | 


this life of incessant gaiety seemed to gain 
every day a stronger and more abiding hold 
upon the heart of Lady Clara. 

And finally, unable longer to restrain his anx- 
iety, he asked her to terminate this false and hol- 
low exi to re with him that 
purer and happier one which they had led to- 
gether at Glenmore. The request proved, as he 
had anticipated it would, an unwelcome one, 
though he endeavored to deprive it of abruptness. 
Lady Clara had not expected it. She had not 
thought that, after remaining so many weary 
months in that quiet, out-of-the-way place, she 
should barely have left it, before being called 








-upon to return to it. 


“ But for my sake, Clara!” he said, kindly. 

Lady Clara found no charm in those deep and 
tender tones—in that earnest pléa. She saw 
only selfishness in the desire to draw her away 
from all society and immure her in the country, 
of which she had become so thoroughly wearied. 
“No, she did not wish to go at present. She 
could not go.” 

“ By-and-by, then, my darling!” he urged. 

This seemed pressing the subject too far. 
Cold, constrained, und slightly frowning, she 
expressed a desire to dismiss its discussion for 
the present. She had other matters to engage 
her attention. 

With astonishment, and almost with bitterness 
of heart, her husband beheld the depth of her 
attachment to the life she led—beheld for the 
first time how much stronger was its influence 
over her, than her affection forhim. He said no 
more, for the time, but, chilled to the heart by 
this discovery, left her to herself. : 

Henceforth, Lady Clara became cold and 
constrained towards him; her manner, when 
alone with him, evincing an annoyance, and in 
company, a relief, that manifested her disagree- 
able remembrance of their interview, and, at the 
same time, showed him a disposition which he 
had not hitherto believed her capable of possess- 
ing. And so, although there was to be no more 
kindly confidence between them—although she 
had sacrificed her husband’s peace to the grat- 
ification of her own worldly nature, she felt no 
regret, no remorse. In the midst of the gay 
coterie of which she was queen, these circum- 
stances were utterly forgotten; they had no 
power to interfere with her enjoyment. She 
became, as time passed on, more beautiful, more 
brilliant, more admired than ever; and no 
shadow of sorrow darkened her brow, self-exiled 
though she was from her husband’s heart. 

He watched her course a little longer—long 
enough to realize the utter worldliness of her na- 
ture ; her utter disregard of him, in her pursuit 
of pleasure ; her perfect, and at times almost in- 
sulting indifference to him; and then he said 
to her: 

“Clara, I can bear this no longer. Let it be 
understood between us at once, whether our re- 
lation henceforth is to be that of man and wife, 
or of strangers. For either you must consent to 
forsake this life of frivolity, and return to Glen- 
more with me, or, though dwelling in the same 
house, we shall be from this time as those utterly 
unknown to each other.” 

“ As you please,” was the cold reply of Lady 
Clara. “But I certainly shall not return to 
Glenmore at present ; and when I do, it will not 
be to resume my former spiritless life there. 
Wherever I reside, in country or town, I assert 
my privilege to gather around me as many 
guests as I please.” 

“Clara, is this your final decision?” asked 
my father. 

She spoke more coldly than before. “You 
may consider it so. I think we made a great 
mistake before we married, Sir Arthar. How- 
ever, since it cannot be remedied now, I, at 
least, shall make the best of it that I can. Now 
we will, if you please, dismiss this matter at 
once and for all.” 

And so it was. Thenceforth, no single cir- 
cumstance had power to remove the barrier be- 





tween them—not even my birth, which took 
place a few months subsequently. On the con- 
trary, while my mother only looked forward with 
eagerness to her re-appearance in the fashionable 
world, whuse fascinations usurped in her heart 
the place which her child should have held, my 
father looked upon me with emotions only of 
bitterness, 

“Tt is a girl. She will be like her mother.” 

He said it, and turned away with such dark- 
ness, such utter loneliness in his breast, as per- 
haps few in this world ever know. 

This was my welcome into the world. My 
mother returned to her former way of life, my 
father once more secluded himself in his study, 
and J was left to the care of the attendants pro- 
vided for me. 

From the time of my birth, I was as a stran- 
ger to my father. He seldom noticed, and 
seemed rather to avoid me. I remember now 
the feeling of silent awe with which I regarded 
the tall, noble-looking, grave man, who I knew 
was my father, but who never kissed me, hardly 
ever spoke to me, or even seemed to observe my 
presence—if, by chance, I came in his way—and 
whom I never beheld to smile. 

I was too young, then, to feel this neglect very 
deeply. In after years, it was the one unhappi- 
ness of my existence; but when I knew my 
father’s history, no shadow of resentment dwelt 
in my heart towards him. It was no marvel 
that, deceived as he had been in the matter, he 
should dread to open his heart to the child, who 
would scarcely do otherwise than follow in that 
mother’s footsteps. 

Thus passed the early part of my infancy ; but 
in my fourth year, I was sent to reside with a 
maiden aunt of my mother—a proud, wealthy, 
and elderly lady, who, residing in an elegan 
mansion at a short distance from town, proposed 


| 








by my aunt, who said, as she concluded the re- 
cital: “ It is as well that you show!d know these 
things now—you must have discovered them 
sometime.” 

I cannot tell the feelings with which I received 
the recital. “ This was why my father was so 
cold and reserved—why he disliked me,” I said 


to myself. I wondered no longer at his cold- | 


ness. I could not censure him for alienating me 
from his heart, as he had done, when he had no 
hope that I should ever prove other than a source 
of unhappiness to him. But my own heart 
ached now, as it had never done before, at the 
thought of this long, long estrangement. 
I went down to Glenmore and spent one 
sweet, yet mournfal summer, after this—the 
of my h year. Two or three 
of my father’s old domestics were all that re- 
mained there; no other creatare stirred about 
the old place, and I dwelt there in almost utter 
solitude. But it was a solitude that I loved, for 
every inanimate object there spoke to me of my 
father, who had once traversed those diand 





And the cry broke at last from my very heart— 
“O, father! father!” 

The spell was breaking at last! With a face 
paler than death, he drew me to his breast, and 
folded me there. 

“Yes, yes! ©, heaven! your father, Lucy— 
a father who must dare to love his child, even 
though she too deserts him at last! ©, my child, 
my darling! Is it trae that you love me—that 
you care for me ?” 

“ Father, I have only you in this world! Do 
you ask me if I love you’—afier these cruel, 
crue} years !”” 

“These cruel years—yes, these unhappy, 
these miserable years! They have almost broken 
my heart, Lucy! They have whitened my hair 
—they have made me an old man! Did you 
think me hard, and cold, and unfeeling, my 
darling? ©, child! my heart was yearning to 
fold you to its love, and I dared not. Yet } 
have your affection at last—thank Heaven for it, 
Lucy!” * * . * * 





shades, once trod those wide old halls, and 
called them his home! my father, whom I 
yearned to behold once more—whom, for ten 
years, I had only beheld in my dreams ! 

Over the fireplace, in the drawing-room at 
Glenmore, were two full-length portraits—those 
of my father and mother—that I looked upon 
daily, with tears of love and pity and sorrow, 
mourning for the error of the one and the un- 
happiness of the other. How beautiful my 
mother was! Her portrait had been taken in 
her bridal days—in the full flush of that loveli- 
ness which so entranced the heart of her hus- 
band. I did not wonder, as I beheld it, that he 
was won by it; there was nothing in the fresh 
and enchanting beauty of that sweet and youth- 





that I should be committed, for a few years, to 
her guardianship. 

The few years lengthened into many ; for, not 
long afterward my mother died—my mother, 
whom, from seeing her so seldom, and from her 
want of care over, and interest in me, I had 
never learned to love, and therefore scarcely 
knew what it was to mourn for. 

The estrangement between herself and my 
father, she preserved unbroken to the day of her 
death. He secluded himself from the world, in 
the quiet haunts of Glenmore, from that time. I 
remained with my aunt, at her pressing request 
to my futher. I can understand the feeling that 
actuated him in thus abandoning me—the bitter 
hopelessness with which he resigned all things to 
the course which an unhappy experience per- 
suaded him that they must follow. Now, I 
scarcely ever beheld him. It was a rare thing 
for us to meet more than twice or thrice, an- 
nually; and then, our meetings were cold and 
constrained. I did not understand him. I was 
perplexed and awed by his grave, reserved de- 
meanor, and he, I think, mistook the evidence of 
my feelings for that of aversion. He never un- 
bent towards me. Unhappy father! and un- 
happy chiid! 

A little while longer, and we were still further 
separated, by the departure of my father for the 
continent, whither he had been ordered by his 
physician, as I discovered from my aunt, on ac- 
count of failing health. He had said to me, 
only as usual, at the close of the last of his 
rare, brief visits, ‘“ Good-by, Lucy !”’—taking 
my hand for a single instant, and then returning 
it, with the same calm reserve in his voice and 
his touch, that always marked these occasions. 

Now, when I heard that he had gone so far 
away, and that his absence might last for years, 
I reflected silently upon our last interview, and 
pondered upon that strange parting, wondering 
if it was only such as was natural between a 
parent and child. For hours I dwelt upon it. I 
could think of nothing else; and gradually, the 
thought became accompanied with a sense of dis- 
quiet, of unhappiness, that was a new thing to 
me. 1 wondered I had never felt it before. 

From that time, I thought of my father almost 
continually; but it was only known to myself 
that 1 did so—for my aunt had never been ac- 
customed to speak of him often to me, and I was 
sensible of an involuntary restraint that kept me 
also silent. Once in six months, she received 
from him a draft on his banker for my educa- 
tional expenses. ‘This was accompanied by a 
few brief words relative to the basivess, and an 
inquiry concerning my health; that was all. It 
was later than this that I learned that my father, 
before his departure, requested my aunt, if ever 
I should be ill and in danger of death during his 
stay abroad, to summon him without delay 

In reply to these semi-annual receipts, my 
aunt regularly returned an acknowledgement, 
accompanied by an account concerning my 
progress and my health. His letters she kept in 
a drawer in her escritoire, among others which 
she preserved. To this drawer, she permitted 
me access—frequently employing my services in 
the arrangement of her papers, and in the 
making up of occasional accounts—and these 
letters I read and re-read, when alone, bending 
over them for hours, and studying intently the 
characters that my father’s hand had traced. 
Every day I took them from their place and re- 
garded them in silence ; and every day I thought 
to myself, “It is my father who wrote these 
letters.” 

With this interest growing deeper each suc- 
ceeding year, I passed from childhood to woman- 
hood. And, as mind expanded and feeling 
deepened, and I stood on the threshold of an age 
when the soul begins to read its own mysteries, 
I seemed to look back upon the past as a dream, 
from which I was jast awakened. I seemed to 
have thrown off a strange sluggishness, which 
had hitherto enwrapt me. And now, with the 
new heart, the new life, with which I was en- 
dowed, I found myself seeking earnestly for 
something beyond all that I yet possessed. 
There grew up a want within me that I compre- 
hended, without having the ability to satisfy. 
I felt it as I had never felt it before. It was the 
wish to see my father’s face again—to have him 
near me—to win his love, that I had so long 
been deprived of. 

It was then, in those days, that I learned the 
history of my parents’ lives—recounted briefly 





ful , to shadow forth the true inner 
nature of its possessor. I turned to the face of 
my father, and prayed silently that the heart 
which had lavished its wealth upon the mother, 
might one day be opened to her child. And that 
face, so calm, so noble and earnest and tender, 
seemed to smile down upon me in answer. 

I remained here until the close of the summer. 
I was not lonely then. Anywhere that my father 
had been, was dear to me for its association with 
him; and Glenmore was a happier dwelling, 
with his memory for my so!s companion, than 
the gayest and brightest haunts of the thronged 
world beyond. In August, [lefc it and returned 
to my aunt’s house; but [ carried away wish me 
in my heart a picture of the old place that many 
atime afterward I called up, during the long 
winter evenings when I sat silent and dreaming, 
by the hearth, in my aunt’s modern drawing- 
room. It was a picture that I mused over by 
night and day; and it was very pleasant—very 
dear to me. A thousand times I fancied that I 
beheld my father once more inhabiting the quiet 
shades; a thousand times I saw myself walking 
with him in those old avenues, as I had so lately 
walked alone, and both happy in the reunion of 
affection which had now become the sweetest 
hope of my heart. It was only fancy! 

But there was a time that came, in the months 
that followed, when there came to me a happi- 
ness that was real. It was one soft June morn- 
ing, when, as Isat in my chambér reading, my 
aunt entered, saying : 

“Lucy, your father is here.” 

It was no wonder that I started—that my 
heart almost stopped beating—that my strength 
seemed utterly to desert me. I had had no warn- 
ing; the announcement was sudden. 

“My father! here—in this house ?” 

My aunt seemed a little surprised at my 
agitation. 

“Yes—he is here. It isa very unexpected 
thing; 1 had no idea he was tq return yet. I 
did not think it would affect you so. But you 
had better go down; I have not seen him, for 
Morris only just came to tell me. I will follow 
you directly.” And she left the room. 

For a moment, I struggled hard to compose 
myself; but it was a sore, and almost a vain 
etfort. The mirror over my dressing-table 
showed me @ countenance white as marble. I 
poured out some water in a glass, and drank it 
slowly. Then I went down to the drawing- 
room, where my father was 

He stood by a window, on the same side with 
the door by which I entered. And I saw him 
again, fur the first time in ten years !—taller, and 
slighter, and paler than even ten years ago—with 
his pale countenance careworn, and the waving 
hair, once raven black, just turning silver—the 
old calm, grave, settled look stil! resting on his 
features. 

At the sound of my fvotstep on the threshold, 
he turned, beheld me, and slightly started, recog- 
nizing me—although when we parted last I was 
a child, and now I was a woman. He came for- 
ward to meet me, his eyes on my face. 

My own fell before them. I trembled again, 
and grew almost faint as our hands met—the 
first time in so many years. 

“Lucy!” 

It was all—only my name that he spoke, 
breaking off abruptly and still regarding me. 

I could not look up, or speak. My hand, 
lying in his clasp, grew cold, like ice; my heart 
beat with a strange, hollow sound; tears, large. 
chill and resistless, gathered in my eyes, and fell 
heavily. A strange weakness seized me—it 
seemed to me that I was about to fall. 

What was the sudden thrill that seemed to 
move him, as he leaned over me? Hastily, yet 
silently, he supported me with a powerful clasp 
that supplied the place of my failing strength, 
and led me to a seat. I took it, trembling in all 
my form, and bowed my face upon my hands— 
for I had no longer any self-command. 

One moment of stillness—of silence—and he 
bent down, half embracing me. He was 
trembling. 

“Lacy! Lucy! my child! is this for me?” 

His voice, deep and gentle, quivered with 
strong agitation—with an emotion that seemed 
almost of agony. He touched the hands that 
covered my face; then he drew them tenderly 
away. 

“ Lacy, look ap!” 

I lifted my head to meet that tender, agonized 
glance searching my face rapidly—imploringly. 





Strange and new, and 0, unutterably sweet, 
was the emotion that filled my heart—that suf- 
fased my eyes with warm and happy tears, as 
my father’s hand rested upon my head that 
night, in silent blessing, before we parted. So 
strange, so new, so sweet, that I dreaded almost 
lest, waking with the morning, I should find my 
happiness a dream. 

But it was a happy, a blissful reality. My 
father, pale, but with a look of peace and joy 
that was almost divine, shining in his kind eyes, 
met me, as I descended from my room, and drew 
me to his breast, tenderly kissing my forehead. 

“Lucy, my darling!” 

With a full heart, I took my father’s hands 
and pressed my lips upon them. Then I said: 
“ Father, I have something to ask of you!” 

“Tell me what, my daughter.” 

“Father, tell me the place that you love— 
that you used to love, long ago, better than any 
other in the world.” 

His brow grew almost sad. 

“Tt was—it is, Glenmore.” 

“T know it, father. You are going thither, 
soon. Will you take me with you ‘—and let me 
stay there with you?—that your home may 
henceforth be my home ?” 

“Do you wish it, Lucy? Yes, we will go— 
where I shall once more find rest—where my 
wanderings shall be over—where 1 may die in 
peace.” 

“Where you will live, my father, to bless 
your happy child !’”’ 

He smiled, sadly and tenderly. 

“But, Lucy, it is lonely there—or may be so 
for you, as once it was for—another.” 

He turned his face away, with an expression of 
sudden pain. But I turned it gently to me again, 
kissing my father’s pale check. 

“No, no! For your presence will make it 
iful—more beautiful than it is now—and 
already I love it better than any other place in 
the world! Listen, my father! for henceforth 
your home is my home—your people shall be 
my people—and your God shall be my God.” 

We went, together, to Glenmore. My aunt, 
formal and quiet as of old, yet kissed me as we 
parted, and seemed glad that I was so much 
happier than she had ever seen me. And I 
reached once more the beautiful haunts where I 
had wandered a year since; but then I was 
alone, and now I stood there by my father’s 
side. 

A happy home I found it—too happy ever to 
leave. We lived together there—my father and 
I—from the day when we came to it, in calm 
and unclouded enjoyment. I was his constant 
companion. 

He died in five years from the time of his re- 
turn. Inthe early dawn, while the stars were 
yet shining clearly in the sky, he rested upon his 
couch by the open casement, looking out into the 
cool dusk. Once he turned his pale face towards 
me, with a beautiful smile. 

“T have been thinking, Lucy,” he said, “how 
sweet you have made my life, during these last 
five years—how sweet you have made this 
heloved home, that was so sorrowful before. 
Let me kiss you, my darling! 1 shall almost 
wish we were going away together, up yonder.” 

Ilis head was lying on my shoulder. Bend- 
ing, with the tears gathering in my eyes, I 
pressed my lips to his. 

“You weep, Lucy!” he said, regarding me 
with gentle earnestness, “You weep—and I 
could hardly wish you to, though we have been 
80 happy here together. Kiss me again, my 
child, and put away your tears.” 

He turned, presently, to the window again. 

“ How bright the stars are!” he said, softly. 
“Lucey, I think I never saw them so bright be- 
fore. And yet it grows lighter yonder! I think 
the dawn is coming.” 

His quiet eyes closed, as one who sinks to 
sleep. It was indeed the dawn he beheld—the 
dawn of eternity ! 

—+ oe > 
A REASON FOR EVERYTHING. 

A couple of students of Williams College 
went over to North Adams on a bender. After 
indulging more freely than would probably be 
practicable in that well-regulated community in 
these days of reform, they set off to foot it back 
tu Williamstown, a distance of seme six or 
eight miles. This would have been a serious 
matter under the best of circumstances, but with 
a brick in cach of their hats, it was a perform- 
ance not to be accomplished without great aiffi- 
culty. To make matters worse, it beyan to rain 
hard as they started, and soon they were soaked 
to the skin from without, as before they had been 
from within. 

Joe Bean had suffered most from the liquor, 
and of course felt very much concerned for his 
companion, who was comparatively sober. 
Gazing around him into the dark, and upward 
into the pouring heaven, he blurted out : 

“ 4 say, cham, does it rain ?’’ 

“I should think it did, some,” replied Ben. 

Joe soon brought up ail standing, and asked 
the same question, with a rougher answer. 
Once more be repeated it, and Ben brought him 
to w partial consciousness by lis reply, aud Joe 
apologized with— 

“ You—may—think it queer my asking you 
if—if—if it rains; but the fact is, Ben, i aint 
much acquainted around here.’"—N. //. Patriot 
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What though hard labor be the every day 
command, it is noble, heaithful and condacive 
to the full development of the whole man 
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LITTLE SARAH, 
OT MAS. MARE Jane PRILIPS. 
The roay sunset glow wea hiding, 
Softly fading from the ay; 
And all beneath the stare outapread!: 
Seemed as in 4 dream to le: 
A ecabbath hush was in the air, 

And in my heart « thoughtful prayer 
As slow I wandered to the churchyar. 
To the churchyard cold and dim, 

Thinking sadly of the loved ones, 
Who were sleeping #weet within 

I passed the gate, and sadly reading 
Names and dates upon each stone, 

Lleft the graves, but littl heeding, 
‘TAU at length | came to one, 

A little grave, on whieh the starlight 
Seamed to smile with lowing care; 
And well | knew some mother's treas 

Sept in peaceful quiet there. 


I stooped to read, and saw recijning, 
Qn a bed of chiselied flowers, 
A litte lamb —what Gtter emblem 
Of an infant's joyous hours! 
I looked below and read the tracing, 
Mall uid by the Cwilight shade, 
** Little Sarah !''--wiat « burthen 
To my soul the wards conveyed, 
They spoke of paventa, sadly weeping 
That their loved should pass away ; 
And while I mused, an angel whisper 
Te my apirit seemed te may, 
“ Little Sarah sweetly sleepeth 
In the churebyard cold and dinr; 
Mut Me who ail bis children keapete, 
Math calied ber spirit home to him 
J lingered while the twilight deepened 
But my thoughts were far away, 
Uatil the moon above the treetops 
Lent the scene her silver tay; 
Then slowly from the sileut elty, 
Where the dead together dwell, 
I passed, and oid the angel whisper 
Like music On my apinit fell. 
** Léttlo Sarah sweetly sleepeth 
In the churehyard cold and dim ; 
But He who all his children keepeth, 
Hath called her spirit home to him 
—_—_——— + w0re@> --—— 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FIT? 
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LITTLE SARAH. 


eee 
BY MRS. MARY JANE PRILLIPS. 


The rosy sunset glow was fading, 
Softly fading from the sky; 
And all beneath the stars outspreading, 
Seemed as in a dream to lie: 
A sabbath hush was in the air, 
And in my heart a thoughtful prayer; 
As slow I wandered to the churchyard, 
To the churchyard cold and dim, 
Thinking sadly of the loved ones, 
Who were sleeping sweet within. 


I passed the gate, and sadly reading 
Names and dates upon each stone, 

L left the graves, but little heeding, 
Tili at length I came to one, 

A little grave, on which the starlight 
Seemed to smile with loving care; 

And well I knew some mother’s treasure 
Slept in peaceful quiet there. 


I stooped to read, and saw reclining, 
Qn a bed of chiselled flowers, 

A little lamb—what fitter emblem 
Of an infant's joyous hours? 

I lboked below and read the tracing, 
Half hid by the twilight shade, 

“* Little Sarah !’"—what a burthen 

To my soul the words conveyed. 


They epoke of parents, sadly weeping, 
That their loved should pass away ; 

And while I mused, an angel whisper 
To my spirit seemed to say, 

“ Little Sarah sweetly sleepeth 

In the churchyard cold and dim; 

But He who all his children keepeth, 
Hath calied her spirit home to him.” 


Z lingered while the twilight deepened, 
But my thoughts were far away, 

Until the moon above the treetops 
Lent the scene her silver ray; 

Then slowly from the silent city, 
Where the dead together dwell, 

I passed, and still the angel whisper 
Like music on my spirit fell. 


** Little Sarah sweetly sleepeth 
In the churchyard cold and dim; 
But He who all his children keepeth, 
Hath called her spirit home to him.” 
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TYRREL OF THE SWAMP. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tae sun was far down towards the horizon be- 
fore I had left the roadside inn where I had arrived 
only an hour previous, and as my horse proceeded 
as fast as his overworked limbs would permit, 
over the broken and uneven road, I reflected for 
the first time upon the folly of proceeding upon 
my journey at so late an hour. Added to this 
was the fact which I could not hide, that my poor 
steed was in a condition of perfect exhaustion, 
and ready to fall at any moment, while my own 
strength was hardly sufficient to enable me to 
hold the reins and steady myself by grasping the 
peak of mysaddle. ‘The landlord of the inn had 
endeavored to persuade me to stop at his house 
till morning, and J now remembered that he had 
warned me of the danger which attended the 
passage of the Lizard Swamp in the night, but I 
had not heeded his words sufficiently to under- 
stand them while he uttered them. Wrapped in 
my own bitter thoughts I had pressed on, and 
was now within a mile of the Swamp. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night ; but, even with this ad- 
vantage, I picked my way with difficulty over the 
rough and dilapidated highway. 

As I was riding away from the inn, deaf to the 
arguments of the host, he called ont, as a kind of 
farewell : F 

“ Well, stranger, good-by, if you must go, but 
mark my words, no good will come of your haste. 
If you can find Wild Tyrrel anywhere in the 
Swamp, mayhap he will guide you over in safety.” 

“ Wild Tyrrel ?—who is he?” 

“You probably don’t live in these parts,” said 
he, “if you have never heard of Wild Tyrrel. 
We don’t know much about him, and most peo- 
ple who have seen him say that he is crazy. He 
lives somewhere in the Lizard Swamp, but I be- 
lieve he roams around it in the night time. He’s 
an ugly object to look at, although I never heard 
of his harming anybody. Folks say that he had 
a girl with him several years ago, but no one sees 
her now, and I don’t think there is anybody bold 
enough to try to find out where she is ; Ishouldn’t 
like the job. And in all the five years he has 
burrowed in the swamp, nobody has found for 
certain the first fact about his former life, although, 
as I said before, all sorts of rumors about him 
are current.” 

Stopping only long enough to hear his con- 
cluding words, I rode forward, and the inn and its 
surroundings were soon lost to view in the shadows 
of the night. Gradually I fell into a train of 
thought, awakened by the words of the landlord. 

“Five years! That is a long time for a hu- 
man being to dwell alone, buried in the shades of 
a dismal swamp. He is evidently no common 
hermit, disappointed in worldly matters. Per- 
haps he is driven by grief; or, it may be, he is a 
felon, fleeing from justice. But what has he to 
do with me, or what have I with him? Can his 
fate be worse than mine, or can the contemplation 
of his griefs, whatever they may be, lessen my 
own? Have I not been a weary searcher for five 
years, all my hopes of future happiness depend- 
ing upon my success? I have wandered and 
wandered still, through all these gloomy years, 
finding no trace of the object which I seek, con- 
tinually baffled and foiled in my pursuit. Am I 
hearer now to the accomplishment of my purpose 
than when I started forth five years ago? Near- 
er? No; but with continued anxiety and care, 
with sorrow and disappointment, I have faded to 
the shadow of my former self. Heart-sore and 
spirit-broken, another year cannot pass before my 
grave must yawn to receive me. Well, be it so; 
I have nothing to hope from the living—nothing 
to fear from the dead !”’ 

These were my sad thoughts, unspoken, bat 
not the less sorrowful for that, as I journeyed on. 
The mention of this strange being, Tyrrel, had 
thrown me into a train of thought from which I 
had not the power to eseape before I had reviewed, 
mentally, all my weary journeyings since an evil 
day, years before, upon which a dark shadow had 





fallen across my path, blighting my hopes and 
destroying my peace. I could not rest, night or 
day. Even when I lay in bed at night, when all 
the world around me slumbered, this sorrow 
gnawed at my heart, and the morning found me 
haggard and unrefreshed. It was . Bat I 
will not reveal it now. The revelation had not 
passed my lips up to the time of which I write ; 
T held my grief alone. 

My reveries were suddenly cut short by the 
giving out of my horse. He stambled and fell 
heavily, rolling over upon his side. I had an inti- 
mation of my danger in his wavering gait, and 





| had barely time te place my foot upon his 


haunches and make a long leap to the roadside 
before he came down. In vain I urged and 
threatened him. I had used him recklessly and 
mercilessly for the past week, and now his strength 
was entirely gone. Poor fellow! He turned 
his great eyes towards me with a look that plain- 
ly expressed his willingness to serve me while he 
could stand, and he once attempted to arise, but 
it was in vain, He fell back and neighed mourn- 
fully as if in token of his sorrow. 

What should I do, or in what direction pro- 
coed? Iwas several miles from any human hab- 
itation, my horse was utterly blown, and I was 
tired and ready to lie down by his side. Night 
had set in, too. The chill air of an October 
evening reminded me of the necessity of seeking 
shelter. Should I push forward on foot, or re- 
tura to the inn? I resolved to go on, trusting to 
chance for a shelter. Casting a regretful look at 
my horse, I abandoned him and commenced my 
weary walk, getting on slowly and painfully on 
account of my exhausted condition. 

I had walked thus for perhaps half an hour, 
when my attention was attracted and my hopes 
animated by the prospect of several bright lights, 
shining, apparently, at a little distance ahead. I 
quickened my steps and walked as fast as my 
wearied limbs would allow, but I could not per- 
ceive that I gained upon them. I saw, too, that 
they wavered and glanced from place to place— 
now here, now there. My curiosity as well as 
my hope was excited, and I pressed forward 
eagerly. Alas! The illusion was quickly dis- 
pelled. As I approached nearer to the lights, I 
quickly perceived that I had been deceived by the 
shining fire-tly!’ My disappointment was so 
great I sank on the ground and groaned aloud. 

But I must exert myself, if I had any hope to 
cling to, for by dying there I might lose the sub- 
stance as well as theshadow. The fire-fly lamps 
proclaimed the fuct that I had arrived at the Liz- 
ard Swamp. I had no choice now. My only 
hope was to plunge boldly into its depths and 
run the fearful risk of finding Wild Tyrrel or 
suffering death! How bitterly I now regretted 
that I had not taken the counsel of the landlord! 
But it could not be helped—with death I had 
everything to lose; with life something, perhaps, 
to gain. Casting one glance atthe Dipper, which 
stretched its array of stars low down in the hori- 
zon hehind me, ascertaining thus that my course 
was due south, I entered the Swamp. 

For'a time I kept upon the firm ground, and 
regulated my course by the stars. But presently 
the solid turf gave place to the miry soil in which 
I sank knee-deep at every step, and the rank and 
noisome vines, dripping with their green exuda- 
tions, shut out the heavens from my view, save 
as an inefficient scintillation of a star came down 
through the slight apertures. Now I was almost 
blinded by a trailing branch which swept across 
my eyes ; now the touch of a slimy lizard made 
me recoil with shuddering, and again the hiss of 
a startled serpent caused me to dash blindly 
away from the direction of the sound. My 
strength was fast failing. Iarrived at a brook; 
I must cross it, and perhaps its cool waters would 
strengthen my limbs. Iwadedintoit. Horrors! 
I could not move my legs sufficiently to get out! 
In vain I struggled, yelled, and tried to grasp 
the branches overhead ; the treacherous quicksand 
of the stream had imprisoned me, and held me 
fast in its clutches. I had already sunk as far as 
my hips, and was momentarily going deeper. 
All hopes of life had vanished when only my 
head and shoulders remained above water, but I 
involuntarily uttered a shriek. I heard a voice 
demanding who was there, but I was too far gone 
to reply except by thrashing my arms up and 
down in the water. I heard a heavy tread upon 
the bank, a long arm was reached over to me, and 
in less time than I relate it in, I was twisted out 
of the quicksand and set upon my feet. 

When I had somewhat recovered my faculties, 
I turned my regards upon my preserver. He 
was a strange object to behold. Imagine a tall, 
broad-shouldered and muscular man, his eyes 
piercing and perhaps restless in expression, his 
hair hanging in tangled locks around his shoulders, 
his dress ragged and apparently manufactured 
from the skins of wild beasts, no covering what- 
ever for his head, and you have a picture of the 
mar who faced me as I stood up to examine 
him. I felt that I had encountered the person of 
whom the landlord had spoken, and I said to him: 

“ [suppose my preserver is he whom they call 
Wild Tyrrel.” 

“ Yes,’ he exclaimed, with a bitterness of ex- 
pression that startled me. ‘“ My name is Tyrrel ; 
called Wild Tyrrel by the world. Perhaps Iam 
wild and mad, but it was by no act of mine that 
I became so ; the world, the virtuous world which 
calls me mad, has made me so, and would even 
now intrude upon my privacy ; but,” he continued, 
clenching his hands, ‘‘ woe to them if they dare 
to seek me here!” 

He looked and acted like a lion at bay, as he 
uttered these words, and a feeling of awe took 
possession of me as I looked upon him. 

“ But come,” he said, “ you are cold and wet, 
jast from the jaws of destraction; come to my 
hut, and perhaps you may find shelter.” 

He turned aside as he spoke, and I followed 
him. We had proceeded not more than a dozen 
yards through the vines and branches, when he 
stopped and pointed to a mound, which, had I 
seen it elsewhere, I should have taken fora grave ; 
bat who could be buried in this wild spot? 

“Step not on it,” he said, “but pass around 
to the left. All that remains of a departed mor- 
tal rests beneath that turf!” 

“ May I ask who?” I ventured to inquire. 

His answer was simple and low: ‘* My child!’ 





I said no more, but followed him to his hut. 
Tt was not more than six rods from ‘the quick- 
sand. Partly sank into the yielding soil, the 
floor was covered with branches, which offered a 
comparatively firm surface. The sides and roof 
were almost entirely formed by vines and 
branches interwoven so as to form asheiter. We 
entered, and casting himself down upon the floor, 
he motioned me to do the same. 

There, in the very den of the mysterious Wild 
Tyrrel, I was possessed with a strange desire to 
hear his story from his own lips. I remembered 
what the landlord had said concerning a girl who 
had formerly lived with him, and f instantly con- 
nected the fact of her disappearance with the 
grave which the wild being had shown me. There 
was mystery enough hanging about my own life, 
but it may be that I fancied something about him 
which led me to hope that from him I might ob- 
tain help in relation to my long prosecuted search. 
At all events, I made the request. 

He fixed his eyes on me a moment, then spoke. 

“ Young man, whoever you may be, if I though; 
that your request came from a spirit of mere cu- 
riosity, 1 might turn you from my door and leave 
you to die in the Swamp. But I see that your 
countenance expresses sympathy as well as anxi- 
ety. It can do you no good to learn my history 
—a story of hate and evil deeds ; but lam willing 
to relate it to you; to relate what has never 
passed my lips before.” 

I placed myself in an attitude of attention, 
and he continued : 

« Names and dates I will not mention, nor does 
it matter concerning the history of my early 
youth. My life glided on like the course of a 
calm and peaceful river until my fortieth year ; 
alas, that the simile must be continued—and my 
later years likened to the same stream when it 
rushes over rocks and cliffs, foaming and fretting 
soon to discharge itself into the great ocean! 

“T have said that until my fortieth year I was 
happy. Yes, although deprived by death of the 
companionship of a loving wife, and left to guard 
and educate my only child, a daughter, alone,—I 
was happy, happy in her, in myself, in the future- 

“ Placed, by the inheritance of a large estate, 
above the necessity of labor, I contemplated, with 
satisfaction, the gradual lapse of years, and es- 
teemed myself the favored child of fortune. I 
had, it is true, a desire to see the world, but it 
was dary to my happi beneath my roof- 
tree, and there I was contented to remain. 

“I have said that my estate was inherited ; this, 
however, will require some explanation, in order 
that you may understand the nature of the fear. 





; fal tragedy in which I was so foully implicated. 





Except my daughter, then in her twelfth year, my 
only relatives were an uncle and his son, my 
cousin. My uncle was a benevolent old man, 
now fast verging to his allotted threescore and 
ten years ; never spoken of but with kindness, and 
always wearing a smile upon his features. But 
in his‘old age he felt alone ; there was no friend 
near him to address him with kindly words, as he 
tottered down the last stage of life. He was in 
need of companions; he cast his eyes around, 
and saw no one but me who could fill the vacan- 
cy. Therefore, at his earnest request, I, together 
with my child, took up my residence at his house, 
with the tacit understanding that at his decease it 
should become my own. 

“J mentioned a vacancy in his house. It was 
occasioned by the absence of his only son. He 
was a man of about my own age, and when boys, 
we attended school together. Receiving the same 
instruction, sharing the same sports, we had 
grown up to manhood with far different disposi- 
tions. He was dark and revengeful; I frank 
and confiding. Of late years I had seen but lit- 
tle of him. The passions which I did not per- 
ceive in the boy repelled me when exhibited in 
the man, and thus a mutual coldness existed 
between us. 

“ Hardly had he reached his majority when he 
abandoned his home for a life at sea, carrying 
with him, even as the prodigal of old, all his 
substance. He returned in a year, penniless and 
ragged, but not with a prodigal’s sorrow and deep 
contrition. He bore upon his face the mark of 
evil passions and desires, and had returned but 
for the purpose of obtaining the means to gratify 
them anew. His father yielded to his entreaties, 
and again he went forth, again dissipated in for- 
eign lands, and yet again came home with new 
demands! His father was now aroused by his 
wickedness, and refused to comply with his 
wishes. High words followed, the son pressing 
ble d ds with all the reckless 
energy of a bad man, and the father firmly yet 
kindly refusing, until the former, in a transport 
of rage, struck the old man a blow which felled 
him to the floor. All the indignation of his na- 
ture was aroused by this dastardly act, and, 
opening his door, he bade his brutish son depart 
and never show his face again. He went, breath- 
ing curses and vowing black vengeance. 

“This was shortly before I took up my resi- 
dence with my uncle. Eight years passed peace- 
fully away, and, soothed and comforted by the 
attentions of my daughter, then a woman grown, 
the old man had almost forgotten the remissness 
of his son, and had learned to look upon me as 
his child. I have avoided the mention of that 
daughter; the subject is a painful one to me. 
But on her account, I should consider all my 
misfortunes as slight and trivial. 


his unr 





“ Let me not dwell too long upon the unalloyed 
happiness of that period, but pass on to the nar- 
rative of the crime which drove me from the pale 
of civilized life, and compelled me to take refuge 
in the habitations of wild beasts. Do not misun- 
derstand me; my hands have never been stained 
with human blood ; God forbid that they shouid 
be! Another’s was the deed—mine the punish- 
ment! 

“ Eight years passed away, as I said, and all 
fear of harm from his son had passed from my 
uncle’s mind. One morning in the month of 
May I mounted my horse for a journey to the 
village of P——, distant abont twenty miles from 
oar home. Promising to return before evening, I 
bade adieu to my uncle, and rode forward. ‘1 ar- 
rived in P , transacted my business, and, 
just as the shades of evening were gathering, 
turned my horse’s head homewards. An inde- 
finable sense of dread oppressed me, which I 








could not shake off, and, under its impalse, I 
put my steed to his best paces. I was shortly 
within a mile of my home, My agitation was so 
great that I stopped my horse to listen. I could 
hear nothing, see nothing which spoke of danger, 
and yet I felt as sureof some impending wrong 
as I knew my own identity. I spurred forward, 
urging my beast at the top of his speed. I thun- 
dered down the hill overlooking our mansion— 
and now a thrilling scream broke upon my ear! 
Another, and all was silent as before. My horse 
fell, exhausted, at the gate, and I bounded into 
the yard, where I stood, transfixed with horror. 

“Tt was only for a second. Dashing at the 
assassin, who held my ancle down by the throat 
while he brandished his bloody knife, I struck him 
a powerful blow on the head, but not before his 
knife had again descended into the body of his 
victim. My blow staggered him, bnt, before I 
could seize him, he leaped the paling and threw 
himself upon my horse. As they disappeared in 
the distance, I caught another glance at his face, 
and my first impressions were confirmed. It was 
the murdered man’s son!” 

“ For he was dead. The assassin’s knife had 
been aimed too surely, and my uncle’s life had 
been poured out with his heart’s blood: How 
long I stood over his inanimate body I am una- 
ware. I was aroused from my horror by quick 
steps and the shouting of voices, and in an in- 
stant I was surrounded by a crowd of men, head- 
ed by the parricide, who seized me, and accased 
me of the murder! In vain I uttered protesta- 
tions of innocence ; in vain I pointed to the villain 
who had encompassed me in the meshes of his 
horrible plot; was I not found standing over the 
dead body with a bloody knife? This damning 
fact admitted of no denial, and I was immediate- 
ly committed to jail. 

“I will not re-open my wounds by telling you 
the circumstances of the trial; the doubts, the 
wavering of public opinion between my former 
good character and the undeniable facts of the 
discovery, which a dozen witnesses swore to, of 
the dead body and my position over it, finally in- 
clining to a belief in my guilt. Hard enough 
was it to face the indignation and scorn of my 
former friends, but the thought of my daughter 
almost distracted me. She was absent on that 
fatal evening, and had not seen me since ; would 
she believe me guilty of the horrible crime, and 
shun me? I could not doubt her fidelity to me 
in this dark hour. As soon as she had recovered 
from the shock of the first tidings, she had visited 
me in my confinement, and there related her story 
of griefs. Her lover—he whom she thought con- 
stant as the stars in their courses—had deserted 
her, giving no reason except that he could never 
wed with a felon’s daughter! This last blow struck 
deep, and I saw at once the agency of the black- 
hearted son in his desertion. But, as my trial 
progressed, I had no time to reflect on minor 
griefs. I could make no defence, save as my for- 
mer irreproachable character was known. The 
real murderer swore that he had witnessed the 
struggle ; had seen me plange the knife into the 
dead man’s breast! The jury found me guilty, 
without leaving their seats. I was remanded to 
prison, and, with the sentence of death hanging 
over me, and-its execution delayed only for a 
week, with the aid of my daughter I succeeded 
in escaping from prison, and, together, we left the 
world und came to this desolate place. And 
here I live—my name now mentioned in my na- 
tive neighborhood only as a reproach, coupled 
with the darkest crime man can be guilty of!” 

“But, your daughter,” I gasped, “ Emily— 
where is she, now?” 

“Where? Did you not pass her grave at the 
cypress tree? Was her grief nothing ?—was it 
strange that she should pine away and breathe her 
last in this humid swamp? But you ‘spoke her 
name ; how do you know it? Do you know me, 
also? If you are come to place the hounds of 
the law upon my track, I say—beware! ” 

“Know you? Fool that I was, not to know 
you before! Tyrrel Wentworth, behold in me 
the former lover of your child—the miserable 
Edgar Stanton! But, just Heaven! must this 
be the conclusion of my long pursuit? Borne 
up by a bright hope, I have wandered for five 
weary years, and now the being for whom I sought 
is cold in death! Why did you pull me from the 
quicksands to agonize me thus ?”” 

I sank to the ground, pale and weak. 

“And who,” said Tyrrel, ‘abandoned that 
pure being, in her hour of trial? What sent 
her to a consumptive’s grave, ere her early hopes 
were fulfilled ¢” 

“QO, wound me not thus,” I cried; “I was de_ 
ceived, misled, by the villain, William Went- 
worth ; I knew not what I did. I have suffered 
a hundred deaths since that fearful day. I have 
lived only in hope, but now there remains no 
shadow of a hope to cling to. You may go back 
and be once more honored and respected ; I have 
only to die!” 

“ Honored and respected!” exclaimed Tyrrel 
Wentworth, bitterly. ‘“ Who would give honor 
and respect to him upon whom is fastened the 
indelible stain of imputed homicide? Rather the 
gibbet and rope, should I venture back to tle 
scenes of my youth!” 

“No,” I exclaimed; “your innocence has 
been established, and William Wentworth was 
hung two years ago for the murder of his father. 
By my efforts he was brought to punishment, and 
your honor vindicated. Go, now, and be happy 
—leave me here to die!” 

As Tyrrel comprehended my words, his face 
grew pale, and his eyes filled with tears. 

“ Come,” he said, “let us leave this place, and 
live again in our native town.” 


“No,” I exclaimed; “I cannot leave this 
Swamp. It holds the ashes of her who was dear- 
er to me than life itself. Go your way aud Icave 
me here.” 


“ Not so,” he said; “ your path in future must 
lie with mine. You have sinned in your desertion, 
tut you have atoned in your noble self-sacritice— 
in long years of wandering to apprise me of my 
established imnocence in the eyes of the world. 
We have duties to the world to discharge, and 
from them we must not shrink.” 

Yielding to his persuasion, I suffered him to 
lead me from the hut, and we plunged i t> the 
thick shadows of the swamp together. 
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Housetvite’'s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Rice Bread. 

Allow half a pint of ground rice to a quart of milk, or 
milk and water; put the milk and water over the fire to 
boil, reserving enough of it to wet the rice. &tir out 
the lumps, add a large teaspoonful of salt, and when the 





make gruel. Boil it up ¢wo or three minutes, stirring it 


spoon. After it is cool enough (and of this be very sure, 
as scalding the yeast will make heavy, sour bread, full of 
great holes), add a gill of yeast, and let it stand until 
morning. Then knead in more four until the dough 
ceases to stick to the hands. It is necessary to make 
this kind of bread a little stiffer than that in which no 
tice is used, else there will be a heavy streak through 
the loaf. This is elegant bread and keeps moist several 
days. It is particularly good, toasted. One great ad- 
vantage it has, is, that the milk being boiled, it scarcely 
ever sours, even in hot weather. 





To preserve Plums, or any small Fruit. 

They must be fresh gathered, put into strong bottles 
and just covered with cold water, then well corked with 
good corks, firmly knocked in and tied over with strong 
twine, twice, in the manner of soda-water bottles, so that 
the rarified air shall not move them; the bottles, corks 
and all, are to be immersed in @ saucepan of cold water, 
with a little hay at the bottom to prevent collision; the 
lath to be gently heated to 180 degrees by @ thermome- 
ter; when arrived at the heat, immediately remove ali 
trom the fire, and let the bottles of fruit cool in the wa- 
ter; when cold they are done, and will keep any length 
of time; the air has been forced out through the cork by 
the heat applied, and cannot re-enter, the external preas- 
ure not being sufficient. 





To preserve Cucumbers, 

Put your cucumbers in a jar of strong brine, place itin 
a chimney-corner covered up for a fortnight; then put 
them in a bell-metal pot in the same liquor over a stove, 
cover them with vine-leaves till they are green, take them 
off and put them into cold spring water, changing it twice 
a day till the saltness is quite out of them; soak some 
ginger and peel it, clarify some sugar and boil the ginger 
in it; when cold, put it to the cucumbers; every four 
da)s take the syrup from them; enrich it with more su- 
gar; do so three or four times, but let your syrup be 
quite cold before you put it to the cucumbers; every 
large cucumber should be split and the pulp taken out; 
lemon-peel cut into slices is a very great improvement. 


To preserve Milk. 

Provide bottles, which must be perfectly sweet, and 
dry; draw the milk from the cow into the bottles, add as 
they are filled, immediately cork them well up, and fasten 
the corks with packthread or wire. Then spread a little 
straw at the bottom of a boiler, on which place bottles 
with: straw between them, until the boiler contains a suf- 
ficicnt quantity. Fill it up with cold water; heat the 
water, and as soon as it begins to boil, draw the fire, and 
let the whole gradually cool. When quite cold, take out 
the bottles and pack them in saw-dust, in hampers, and 
stow them in the coolest part of the house. Milk pre- 
served in this manner, and allowed to remain even eight- 
een months in the bottles, will be as sweet as when first 
milked from the cow. ~ 
Red Currant Jelly. 

Kub the fruit through a sieve, and afterwards squeeze 
it through a fine linen cloth ; put it into a preserving pan, 
with three-quarters of a pound of white sugar to every 
pint of juice; place it over a brisk fire, stirring it occa- 
sionally with a skimmer. Keep it well skimmed; when 
it is done it will fall from the skimmer in sheets; then 
take it up, pour it into pots, and cover them closely. 
Made in this way, it is used for sauce for game, ete., but 
if required for other uses, a little raspberry juice will 
improve it. 





Black Currant Jelly. 

Get the currants as ripe and large as you can get them. 
Put them into the oven in pan, with a cloth tied over 
the top. When soft, rub them through « sieve, and 
strain the juice from them. Mix equal portions of both, 
and to each put a pound of loaf-sugar. Then boil it in a 
preserving pan that will hold at least twice the quantity 
for a quarter of an hour; try if a drop on a eold plate 
will set ina minute, and when it will, put it into pots 
and glasses, and cover it over when cold, as other jams 
and jellies. 





Rye Drop Cakes. 

To a pint of sour milk, or butter-milk, put two or three 
eggs, not quite a teaspoonful of saleratus, @ little salt, 
and sifted rye meal (this is much better than rye flour), 
enough to make a batter that will spread a little, but not 
tun. Drop them in muffin-rings with aspoon. They 
will require about twice as much time to bake as common 
griddle cakes. They will bake very nicely in 6 stove in 
fifteen minutes. Graham flour may be substituted for 
rye if preferred, but is not quite as good. 





Cocoanut Puddings. 

Grate a cocoanut, and save the milk. Boil a quart of 
milk and pour upon it; add fiveeggs, with a coffee-cupof 
sugar beaten in them, an ounce of butter, two table- 
spoonsful of rosewater, and a little salt. If you have 
cream and plenty of eggs, make it of cream instead of 
milk, and add three more eggs. Bake it with a nice paste 
unless you prefer it without. 


Oyster Fritters. 

Take a pint of rich milk, stir inte it alternately an 
ounce of melted butter, and six well-beaten eggs, and 
flour enough to make a thick batter. Wash the oysters 
from their liquor, and dry them on a cloth; to each la- 
dieful of batter, put an oyster, and fry them quickly a 
rich brown color. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Beautifully lustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now im {te 7 
TEENTH Volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the paae of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shail continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The membersof any faniily 
in which Bat.ou’s PicroniaL is a weekly visitor, cannot 
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dium for improvement and instruction. 
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(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
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Poet's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE GLANCE OF A LOVELIT EYE. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


The smiles that bloom on the friendly face, 
When the heart with joy is moved, 

Have a charm for us that can ne’er give place 
To the glance of the dark unloved; 

For we feel our pulse with a vigor bound, 
And our heart swell joyously, 

When our restless, wandering look has found 
The giance of a lovelit eye. 


We may wander far o'er the lands of earth, 
In the race for wealth and fame, 
But our thoughts will turn to the modest worth 
Round the sacred household flame ; 
As we dwell on the happy days of yore, 
Full wearily we'll sigh, 
To catch with a friendly smile once more 
The glance of a lovelit eye: 


For the earth is dark, and the grave is near, 
And clouds are round our way,— 

Yet our breast shall be without a fear 
Of the future of to-day, 

If the name of friend we yet may claim, 
And still we may descry, 

What shall live in our heart, a vestal flame, 
The glance of a lovelit eye. 





GOOD NATURE. 


As welcome as sunshine 
In every place, 

Is the beaming approach 
Of a good natured face. 


As genial as Secaeaeel 
Like Nee impart, 
Is a good-natured word 
From a Gadasnel heart.—ANon. 





CHANGE. 
Change is written on the tide, 
On the forest’s leafy pride ; 
On the streamlet glancing bright, 
“ the jewelled crown of night; 
ll, where’er the eye can rest, 
tate it legibly imprest.—J. H. Cunen. 





Domestic Story £ Department. 


will happen if we do go there.” And he again 


advocated the seeking for a hayloft. 
Jack Bradford laughed heartily at his partner’s 
superstitious notion, as he called it, and so at 


length, as it was very dark and rainy, he consent- | 


ed to go to Slogging Charley’s. That was a 
nick-name the lodging-house keeper had ; what 
his real one was I knew not at that time. 

The lodging-house was at the entrance of the 
town, and near the bridge, over which stracture 
the keep of the gray old castle of Rochester 
frowned gloomily, even through the darkness of 
night. I don’t know why or how it was, but as I 
walked in the denser gloom caused by the high 
walls, I experienced a sensation of coming dan- 
ger, and shrank back involuntarily. 

Jack Bradford observed it, and, turning to my 
father, said, laughingly : 

“ Why, I’ll be hanged if the chap hasn’t caught 
your complaint. Come along,” he added, taking 
me by the arm. “A tankard of spiced ale will 
put all to rights, and to-morrow you'll laugh at 
yourself for having been such a fool as to be 
frightened.” 

“T tell you what, Jack,” remarked my father ; 
I don’t mean to touch strong drink to-night, 
neither shall the boy, and you’d better not, 
either.” But Jack laughed carelessly, and on we 
went through the broad street, until we reached 
the entrance to a dismal alley, down which we 
walked carefully. 

At the end of this cul de sac—for it could not 
be called a thoroughfare, stood a detached house 
of mean and suspicious appearance. In the grim- 
my window was a light placed behind as grimmy 
a piece of paper, on which was printed— 

LOGINS FOR TRAVELERS. 


“ Here we are,” remarked Jack Bradford, and 
rapped at the low door. 

It was shortly opened by one of the most hor- 
rible-looking beings I ever set eyes on. He was 
a man of some forty-five years of age, or there- 
about, of low stature, but very powerfully built. 
His head was covered with black matted hair, 
thick bushy eyebrows almost concealed small 
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THE DEAD PEDLER’S REVENGE. 
A LEGEND OF ROCHESTER BRIDGE. 








BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


I came of a family of pedlers. My father 
was one, so was my grandfather—and my mother 
and grandmother, too, for that matter; for in 
their times women travelled from the seaport 
towns of the old country to the cities and villa;ses 
inland, for the purpose of disposing of laces and 
silks which were smuggled from France and 
Holland. Such light articles they could easily 
conceal among their flowing garments, and if, 
sometimes, a lady did look somewhat stouter 
than usual, why in nine cases out of ten it was 
set down as a natural occurrence, and not at all 
to be wondered at. 

In the days when I commenced travelling from 
village to village in the southern counties of 
England, pedling was a very different businvss 
from what it now is. The roads were bad—so 
narrow and rough in many out-of-the-way places 
that no vehicle could possibly traverse them ; so 
every pediler either travelled on a pack horse, or 
himself carried his bundle slung over his back, 
knapsack fashion. I need hardly say that rob- 
beries were then very frequent, and many a poor 
fellow has been waylaid and murdered in lonely 
places, for the sake of the trifles he carried in his 
pack. And it was not an uncommon thing for 
pedlers to disappear from the hed taverns at 
which they were compelled to put up. I am go- 
ing to relate to you a true story of this latter 
kind, which happened when I was a youth—now 
more than fifty years ago. There is an old say- 
ing, that “murder will out,” but the way in 
which the murder I am going to tell of was dis- 
covered, was the strangest that ever I heard of. 

There was a man who once went partner with 
my father. His name was Jack Bradford, and a 
better or honester fellow never travelled the roail. 
Being upright and downright himself, he never 
suspected any one else. Many and many a time 
have I heard my father say to him, “Jack, if you 
aint more careful you’ll get into trouble, some 
day, as sure as you’re alive. There’s too many 
bad characters about, for you to be so careless in 
showing your money and jewelry as you do. 
Some day you'll be knocked on the head, per- 
haps,”—and, sure enough, that was the case. 

Us three—that is, my father, Jack Bradford 
and myself, had tramped so far, that towards 
evening—and a miserable, dark and dreary eve- 
ning it was—we were completely tired out. We 
had walked all the way from London that day, 
and as we had no luck in trade, were not in the 
best of spirits, I can assure you. It was long af- 
ter dark when we reached within a mile of Roch- 
ester, and then we began to consider where we 
should go to find lodgings for the night. 

There were but two good taverns in the town 
in those days, and the only other accommodations 
for travellers were to be found in one of those 
common lodging houses where trampers and beg- 
gars and people of thatkind resort. It happened 
that both the public houses were full; and as we 
turned from the door of the last one we applied 
at, said Jack Bradford : 

“There’s no help for it, partner; we must get 
a bed somewhere, and Stiver Giles’s ken is the 
nighest I know of.” 

To Giles’s we went, and they were full, too. 
There wasn’t a bed in the cottage but had three 
or four in it—for a fair was to be held in the town 
next day, and there had been a great influx of 
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“‘ Well,” said Jack ; “I don’t know of any other 
place than Slogging Charley’s. Let us try there.” 

But my father didn’t like the idea of going 
there at all, and said he would rather lie in a hay- 
loft or a barn, than shut his eyes beneath that 
man’s roof. 

“ Why ?” asked Jack Bradford. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” answered my 
father. “I don’t much like the fellow—and yet 
have no particular reason for disliking him. I 
can’t help feeling a sort of idea that something 





ig eyes, and the nose resembled that of a 
allieg. A great, massive lower jaw-bone told 
of the brutish propensities of the fellow, as did 
also the filthy clothes he wore. 

“Hallo, Slogger, you must furnish us with 
two beds to-night, and give us something to eat 
and drink—and be quick about it, too, for we 
could eat a donkey’s hind leg off without cook- 
ing.” 

The fellow held his candle to Jack Bradford’s 
face, and, recognizing him at once, told us to fol- 
low him. After carefully barring and bolting the 
door, he led the way to a back room, in which, 
over ascanty fire, sat a woman—Slogging Char- 
ley’s wife. 

Some cold meat and bread were first put on 
the clothless table, together with a bottle of po- 
tent liquor, of which Jack Bradford partook rath- 
er freely—so freely, indeed, as to make his part- 
ner uneasy. In vain did my father entreat him 
to go to bed, so at length, thoroughly tired, he 
rose to be shown, together with myself, to a room. 
Bradford, as had been arranged, was to occupy 
one in another part of the dwelling. 

One of Jack Bradford’s dangerous weaknesses 
was an inordinate attachment to the fair sex, and 
when ever so little inebriated, he was invariably 
most prodigal of presents to any lady who might 
be willing to humor his advances. Now the wife 
of our landlord must once have been very good 
looking—indeed, she yet retained traces of beau- 
ty sufficient to create a spark in Jack’s suscepti- 
ble heart. In order to propitiate his deity for the 
time being, he opened his pack and displayed the 
glittering treasures therein, and, not content with 
this, he jingled a heavy purse, through the mesh- 
es of which shone broad gold pieces. More than 
this, he presented her with a gold ring and a 
brooch, and then threw down the money for an- 
other bottle. 

The eyes of Slogging Charley and his wife 
glistened savagely as they surveyed the jewelry 
of the pedler. While the latter was repacking 
his goods, my father and myself went to our beds, 
and were soon soundly asleep. 

It was, so wearied were we, nearly nine o’clock 
before either of us awoke next morning. On go- 
ing down stairs, we found the landlord’s wife at 
breakfast, but the landlord was absent. 

“You’d better call Jack Bradford down,” said 
my father ; ‘‘he’ll have slept his drunk off before 
now.” 

“‘He’s done that long enough ago,” remarked 
the landlady. “Jack got up at six o’clock, and 
left word for you to meet him at Chatham. He 
complained of a head-ache, and thought the walk 
before breakfast might do him good.” 

After breakfast we paid our score and took to 
the road again. Jack was rather erratic in his 
movements, and it was not until after our arrival 
at Chatham that we wondered where he could be. 
Certainly he had not been seen there. 

We had taken a tankard of ale and some 
bread and cheese, and were just about to take up 
our packs and depart, when two constables made 
their appearance. 

“Ho, ho, my fine fellows; we want to know 
where your partner, Bradford, is,” said one of 
them, as he laid his hand on my father’s shoulder, 
the other, at the same moment, securing me. 

“I expected to find him here,” was the reply ; 
“€and where he is I don’t know. I have not 
seen him since bed-time last night.” 

“Well; all I can tell you is, that both of you 

must go before a magistrate, on a charge of hay- 
ing murdered him. Slogging Charley’s wife has 
yiven information that you were concerned in 
some foul play last night. There are blood-stains 
on Bradford’s bed, and he is not to be found. 
You must answer for it.’’ 

It was of no use to protest our innocence. 
Back to Rochester we were taken, and commit- 
ted to jail. On the previous day, Bradford had 
paid my father some bank bills, which it was 
known he had taken at a particular place, and 
these being found in his purse, were considered 
as proofs of his guilt. 


some fishermen who were engaged on the River 
Medway found two bodies on the bank. One of 
them was tied up in a sack, and the said sack 
was strongly sewn to the other man’s coat tail. 
The former was poor Jack Bradford; the latter 
no other than Slogging Charley, who, it had 
been reported by his wife, was absent in London. 

When the bodies were taken to Rochester, the 
conduct of the landlord’s wife was so remarkable 
that suspicion attached to her, and she was arrest- 
ed. Being seized with a dangerous illness in 
prison, she confessed to having, together with her 
husband, murdered the pedler. 

It appeared that they had cut the poor fellow’s 
throat while he was in the heavy sleep of drunk- 
enness. They put his body in a sack together 
with some heavy weights, and then the man car- 
ried it to Rochester Bridge, his wife accompany- 
ing him to watch, lest they might be seen by any 
chance passer-by. 

Now it chanced that the sack into which the body 
had been thrust was old and rotten, and in carry- 
ing it, the joltings caused one of the dead man’s 
arms to protrude from it. The woman, observ- 
ing this, hastily replaced it, and, taking from her 
“ housewife” a strong needle and some stout 
pack thread, she quickly and strongly sewed up 
the rent—but, in her hurry, included one of her 
husband’s coat tails, and so firmly had she done 
it, that when in the act of throwing the sack over 
the low parapet of the bridge, he lost his balance, 
and was himself dragged over by the heii of 
his victim. 

Of course my father and myself were liberated, 
and the woman, on recovering from her sickness, 
was tried and hanged. 

A stone tablet, on which is an inscription, was 
set into the parapet of Rochester Bridge, to mark 
the precise spot where the tragedy was enacted, 
and where the murdered pedler acted as his own 
avenger ! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


OLD TIMES. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Well, well ; it’s a sad recreation, going back to 
one’s merry-making of life-time. I have been 
thinking of it today, and have been looking 
about me for the friends who, three or six years 
agone, were happy and gay as I, at pleasure-par- 
ties, boat-rides and picnics. 

Lizzy May, light-footed, bright-eyed Lizzy, who 
was contented’ with flirting and dancing, and 
cared for nothing beyond, has taken charge of an 
establishment and a six-footer of a gentleman 
who looks like a giant beside her. And Lizzy 
has grown thrifty, and has given up fashioning 
tarlton, and crape dresses, and gewgaws, to set 
off her pretty person, and, instead, interests her- 
self in the rise and fall of flour, the highness of 
coal, and cheapness of rents. And Lizzy has 
got into the fashion of trotting a strange looking 
baby upon her knee, till I wonder, sometimes, 
why the child’s head and shoulders do not shake 
together like a lump of jelly. Ah, Lizzy! 

Sarah Richards, who used to play such merry 
jokes and games upon us all, has changed to a 
sober, matronly looking personage. She gathers 
her brown curls into a great, hard knot at the 
back of her head, and her pretty fingers smooth 
down and iron piles of dickeys and linen shirts ; 
and Sarah sits with her foot upon—O, mercy !— 
a cradle-rocker. 

Jonse Melern—handsome, hazel-eyed Jonse; 
my youthful lover that was, and hasband that I 
used to pray would be—has gone the way of all 
mankind. He is to be seen at his home, when 
he is not visible at his store, bound down by a 
triple cord of babies. Alas! Jonse has married 
a shrew ; how I hope he may be able to tame her. 

Helen Morton, who vowed at school that she 
would live an old maid with me, in some pretty 
cottage which we should own, has adopted a wid- 
ower with five children. She is never romantic, 
now, but goes, like an old lady, through the fine 
house of which she is mistress, and has a sharp 
eye for crusts of bread, torn clothing, and disar- 
ranged wardrobes. Alas, that truth compels me 
to record it, but—actually, the toe of Helen’s 
boot beats tune to her household lectures, upon 
the rocker of a cradle ! 

Nanny Lane—rosy-cheeked Nanny—I think I 
met yesterday, with a huge bundle of flannel in 
her arms, trudging off in the direction of a gro- 
cery store. I didn’t speak to her, for I couldn’t 
bear to break the charmed spell that memory 
had woven about my early friend and favorite. I 
couldn’t relish the thought that the little dumpy 
woman with a face the hue of a beef surloin and 
hands the width of an old-fashioned fire shovel, 
was the little Nanny who walked by my side 
through childhood, and ever was by me when we 
both stood in the rosy, tender light of young wo- 
manhood. No,—that wasn’t Nanny; I wont 
think so. 

Fanny, Jane and Abby wield broom-sticks and 
mop-handles. Each of these are attached to the 
particular squeak of a certain somebody’s boots— 
the peculiar twist of somebody’s moun, and the 
precise curl of body’s m« 

Harry Winn is the only true one left; and we 
sit down together, sometimes, and taik of what 
used to was. Yet, after all, I am quite as well 
reconciled at having him left, as I should be at 
having any other! ! 

~~ ao o> —___ -—--———_ 
A BAPTISM AT TOBOLSK. 

Among people of more artificial manners in a 
city, I saw oalentih maiden baptized. The day 
was bitterly cold, but the young convert came in- 
to church barefooted and habited only in a white 
cotton garment, tied at the neck with a blue rib- 
bon. By some sleight of hand, with the assist- 
ance of her parents and the priesthood, she ex- 
changed this solitary robe for a “‘ Christian chem- 
ise.” A vast tub, placed behind two screens, 
was prepared. At last we heard a great splash, 
accompanied by an involuntary cry; then other 
splashes, and the water ran in rivulets over the 
pavement. Two minutes afterwards the screens 
were removed, and we saw the bare-footed Jew- 
ess, trembling, but fresh and flushed like a real 
garden rose, her hair and face streaming with wa- 
ter, her thin attire cainging * to her body, the priest 








A weary time we had of it in Roch jail ; 
but, at last, our deliverance came, in a singular 
and unexpected manner. 

A few days before the trial was to.take place, 





her , bosom, fingers and 
pecgers Pode cl.’ * * At last, to my 
great satisfaction, they threw a green satin man- 
tle over the shoulders of the poor young girl.— 
Musgrave’s Pilgrimage. 





THE “ WOLVERINE” STATE. 


Job Calvers, a correspondent of the New York 
Sunday Courier, tells the following story of the 
manner in which the State of Michigan became 
nicknamed. We give it for what it is worth. 
Job says that Conrad Ten Eyck kept a tavern 
about ten miles from Detroit, in 1823, and many 
years after. But in the period we speak of, a ga 
party, in the winter, resolved to havea sleigh- ps A 
out to “ Coon’s,”’ as he was called. Arrived out, 
they called for supper. 


” Sester’ 8 Us Picnic. 


‘What may be the coun?” a said an Irish curate to his 
parish clerk; ‘‘ what keeps Rory Txcue from confes- 
sion, an’ from the church service, Peter Murphy?" 

A sad matter it is, your honor—it’s himself that’s 
got inte & bad way, any how.” 
‘Och, Peter,” said the curate, “‘ is it deism ?” 

‘ Worse, ye may depend,” aaid the worthy clerk 

* Sowl o' me, I trust it is not atheism, or the like 0’ 
aon * exclaimed the pastor. 


orse 
“ An’ * what in the name o’ nature can it be?” cried the 


‘ a 





“Coon,” being one of the early to the 
interior of the Territory, then Takabited by Indi- 
ans, had bought of the natives, that very day, the 
carcass of a wolf for the sake of the skin. (No 
premiums were then offered for scalps.) Coon, 
who was put to his “tramps” in order to get up 
asupper, having nothing fresh on hand, bethought 
himself of the wolf in the barn. In due time 
the supper was ready, and the gentlemen were in- 
vited to “sit down and eat, and welcome to our 
table.” There was— 

* Venison ” steak and ‘‘ venison ” fry, 
* Venison’ stew and ‘‘ venison’? pie. 

After supper, the merits of the dishes were dis- 
cussed, and many were the praises bestowed up- 
on the catering of “mine host.” Apple Jack 
and smuggled bfindy were likewise discussed un- 
til midnight, when the party ordered up their 
sleigh to depart. Just as they were about leav- 
ing, Coon asked the party to take a parting drink 
at the expense of the house. 

“Gentlemen,” said Coon, “ you say you like 
the supper I have furnished you. Nowallow me 
to say that you are henceforth to Le known as the 
“Wolverine Party.” The savory dishes you 
have partaken of, are from the hams of a tine 
fat young wolf, that I bought to-day of the 
Indians.” 

This announcement was received by the party 
as a good joke, and “ glasses went round to keep 
it down.” 

oom > 


JOB DODGE, OR THE STORMY DAY. 


It was a half drizzling, half stormy day, in 
the middle of November—just such a day as puts 
nervous people in bad humor with themselves and 
everybody else. Job Dodge was brooding over 
the fire immediately after breakfast. His wife 
said to him 

“Mr. Dodge, can’t you mend that front door 
latch to day # 

“No,” was the answer. 

« Well, can’t you mend the handle of the milk 
pail ?” 


ps Well, can’t you fix the handle of the mop ?” 
“No. 
x Well, can’t you put up some pins for the 
clothes i in your chamber ?” 
“No. 


65 Well, can’t you fix that north window, 80 
that the rain and snow wont drive in?” 

‘No, no, no,” answered the husband, sharply. 

He then took his hat, and was on the point of 
leaving the house, when his wife, knowing that 
he was going to the tavern, where he would meet 
some of his wet day companions, asked him, 
kindly, to stop a moment. She then got her bon- 
net and cloak, and said to. her husband : 

“You are going to the tavern. With your 
leave 1 will go with you.’ 

The husband stared. 

“ Yes,” said the wife, *‘I may as well go with 
you. it you go and waste the day at the tavern, 
why shall 1 not do the same.” 

Job felt the reproof. He shut the door, hung 
up his hat, did all his wife had requested, and 
sat down by the tire that night, a happier and bet- 
ter man.— Boston Bee. 


Floral Department. 


{Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 








With blooming splendors God has sown creation’s flower- 


Andin the flower-cup of space has hung it overhead, 
OrtenTAaL Pogtry. 





Treatment of Flower Cuttings. 

Fill the pots in which the cuttings are to be placed 
with an intermixture of fine peat, loam and white sand 
in equal parts, with the addition of a little powdered 
charcoal; let these be well incorporated together and 
passed through a fine sieve. Then, having bell glasses 
at hand, and the pots ready, put in the cuttings; let 
them be gently watered, to settle the earth round them ; 
cover with the bell-glasses and shade until they have be- 
come well rooted. Cuttings must not be put too close 
together or they will damp off. Wipe the condensed 
moisture from the glasses once a day, but keep them 
close for the first fortnight or three weeks ; afterward ad- 
mit air by degrees, by placing a little wedge under the 
glasses. When the cuttings are rooted, remove the lat. 
ter altogether, and sprinkle occasionally with water. 





Plants in Masses. 

The general requisites for planta adapted for growing. 
are, dwarf compact habit and foliage; decided colors, 
that will bear rain and a bright sun without fading; and 
a habit of producing a jion of flowers t ig 
the season. The best kind of plants for this purpose, or 
planting in entire beds are, verbenas—scariet, crimson, 
deep purple, violet, white and pink ; calceolarias—yellow, 
brown and SxS; petunies--2erpie, white, rose, stri- 
ped and jeg: i dahlias, heliotropes, lo- 
belias, eaivine ote blueand white; phloxes, panstes, 
nasturtiums, and a numberof dnntials, such as coreopsis. 
Chinese pinks, convolvulus mirror, mignonette and can- 
dytuft—purple and white. 








Lancifolium. 

This is one of the most admired of the lily tribe, pro- 
ducing very showy blossoms, and throwing a rich fra- 
grance. In order to grow them to perfection, they should 
be re-potted every season, putting them in the pots they 
are intended to flowerin. The soil should be composed 
of three parts turfy loam, well broken to pieces, one part 
well rotted dung, with a good intermixture of road and 
white sand. After the plant has done blooming, set the 
pot in the sun till the stalks are dried, then cut them 
down and put the pot away in « dry place. They may 
be increased very readily, either by the offsets they throw 
out so abundantly, or from the scales of an old bulb, or 
from seed. 





Hypericum. 

This is @ tali plant, three or four feet high, with large 
yellow flowers— grows best in the shade of trees, hence is 
valuable among shrubbery. Commonly known as &t. 
Johnswort. 





, 
Exercise for Women. 

Work in the garden, with shoes, substantial mits, and 
& sun-bonnet rather wider than the present fashion, is a 
heaith-giving and beauty-creating employment for wo- 
man. 
Monarda. 

Called Monarda in honor of Nicholas Monardey, a phy- 
sician of Seville in the 16th century Most of the species 
of balm are aromatic 


Phlox Charles. 

A new white variety, with pink eye; flowering in pyra- 
midal corycombs; one and a half to two feet high in July 
and August 





Answer to Angelica. 

The Cypress has always been held as the symbol of 
mourning. Its wood emits an agreeable odor; it is re- 
markable for its durability and not being subject to the 
worm, like other woods. The Egyptians made their 
mummy chests of this wood, and the Athenians the ecf- 
fins of their heroes. 


- 





iter. 
“B the fete an’ its rheumatism,” replied Peter 
Murphy, ‘ n’ 80 it is. 


General Sir Charles J. Napier tells the following story 
of his childhood: “ There was in Limerick a great coarse 
woman, wife of Dr. Murphy When she heard of my 
misfortune, she said, ‘ Poor boy! IT suppose a fly kicked 
his spindle-shanks.’ Bang alittle fellow then, though 
now, be it known, five feet seven inches and # half high, 
this offended me greatly ; and, as the Lord would have it, 
she broke her own leg just as I was pooh well. Going 
to her house with an appearance of con: » 1 told the 
servant how sorry I was to hear that a Dullock’ had ticked 
Mrs. Murphy and hart its leg very much, and that I had 
called to know if her leg was also hurt. She never for- 
gave me.” 


Being called to visit the Marchioness of Mondejar, the 
wife of the Viceroy of Valencia, the celebrated Dr. Vollado 
felt her pulse at his first interview, while standing by the 
side of her bed. Following him to the door, one of the 
attendants told him that the phy sicians of Castile were 
accustomed to feel his mistress’s pulse on their knees. 

** But I am gen was the answer, ‘and kneel only 
to God.’’ The dignity of talent and learning was here, 
at least, able to cope with the arrogance of the meanly 
great, and the physician declined to renew his visits, till 
they were repeatedly entreated with the promise that he 
should be offered a chair. 


‘* Whene’er we take our walks abroad,” as Dr. Watts 
says, we are struck with the peculiarly tunnel-shaped la- 
dies we meet, the present fashion for feminine attire being 
very wide at the base, and gradually drawing to a point 
at the apex. This makes every woman a pyramid—the 
symbol of strength, an M Sievte we suppose, that they 
are * going it s' strong.’ ” Wi 
‘dignity and grace ” of the crinoline and st: t cloaks. 
they are certainly conical if not comical, and none will 
deny that a lady iu height of the latest fashion is 
tunnelly dressed. 


The way the little 2:40 t6w-head got the “‘ dominie,”’ 
was after this fashion: 

** James, bh Person is man, in the sentence, ‘ the 
man is drun 

“Don’t Sore, sir.” 

“ Decline it and see.” 

‘First person I am drunk, second person you are 
drunk, third person he, or the man is drunk.” 

* That'll do, but in fature I would advise you not to 
emphasize so strongly on the second person singular, or 
: aaat play fives against the side of your head with my 
ferrule 


Penne 


A country lass, not long married, was told by her hus- 
band to boil some eggs, and to *‘ bhoyle ‘em soft.” He 
went out a while, and on his return they were boiling, 
but not ready. He waited long, on then shouted : 

* Are those eggs noan ready yet? 

‘ Naw,” said she, * they are not, for, sitho, aw’ve bhoylt 
‘em aboon a heawer, un thir no softer yet.’ 

Now, he did not care so much about this, but when he 
saw her take the child's nightcap off its head to boil his 
void rats in one morning, he declared that ** he couldn't 
ston 


RAR ne 


The obscurity of Lord Tenterden’s birth is well known ; 
but he had too much good sense to feel any false shame 
on that account. We have heard it related of him, that 
when, in an early period of his professional career, a 
brother barrister, with whom he happened to have a 
quarrel, had the bad taste to twit him on his origin, his 
manly and severe answer was: 

* Yes, sir, 1am the sonof a barber. If you had been 
the son ‘of a barber you would have been a barber your- 
self.’ 


A young man who was desirous of marrying the daugh- 
ter ofa well known Boston merchant, after many at- 
tempts to brouch the subject to the old gentleman, in a 
very stuttering manner said : 

*Mr. O——, are you willing to le-le-let me have your 
daughter Jane?’ 

* Of course I or gruffly and quickly replied the old 
man; ‘‘and I wish you would get vome other likely fel- 
lows to marry the rest of them.” 


aes eee 


% Pc le think my execution of Othello a capital 
perf asked a celebrated tragedian of a friend— 
“it is in “y line is it not?” 
“Why yes,” was the reply—‘‘all «executions may be 
i pital perf your performance 
of Othello, is certainly one of that class, for you execute 
him io your line so effectually that as soon as you lay 
hands on hiin he is no Moor!” 





Two waltzes—one pressure of the hand. 
Two pressures of the hand a rei 
Two rendezvyous— a kiss 
Two kisses a promise of ‘marriage. 
All promise of marriage two obligatory banns. 
Two banns a marriage. 
All marriage two imbeciles 
is a french table of tiie « as de Tendre.” 


It is amusing to heara man, who has just brains enough 
to believe his wisdom and intelligeuee are actually needed 
to help society along, prate about the weskness of wo- 
man’s mind. You can at once see how strong his own 
must be, but cannot help wishing he had a little more 
power of discernment, that would enable him to “see 
himself as others see him.” 


OR eennrnrrenm 


A grandee of Spain handing some refreshments toa 
circle of ladies, observed one with @ most brilliant ri 
and was rude enough to say, in her hearing, ‘I should 
prefer ring hand.” 

* And I,” said the , looking steadfastly at the git 
tering order suspended m the don’s neck, ** should 
prefer the collar to the pent. 


SADRAN AAA Aes 


The subject turned on eating fruit. 

“How many figs could you eat, Jim?” 

“As many as you could fig-ger up. How many wal- 
nuts could you eat 

* Wall-nut many. " 

They quit even to a mathematical preteen. 


neem 


The Irish shop-keeper, who was ie cheated by an 
old woman stealing a jar of whiskey, and leaving a jar of 
water in its place, described her as speaking a stran, 
dialect, neither Irish nor English. A punster said, 
bad reason to complain of the jar gon. 


An eye's an eye, and whetber black or blue 
Is no great matter, so "tis in request; 
°Tis nonsense to dispate about a hue; 
The kindest may be taken as the best— 
And that is thine. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after eleven grt of unequalled presperity and popularity, 
has ‘household word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


(> It is just such « peper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

{> Itis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new type, aud in « neat and beautiful style. 

[>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-roya) pages 

CH It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

G7 It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

1 It contains in ite large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line 

It numbers among its regular contributors the 

best male and female writers in the cou ntry. 

> Ita tales, while they absorl the reader, cultivate s 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

t7> It is acknow that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

ioe Its ta suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 

uiring spirit, and odd to th to store of know 
. {>> Its columns are free from polities «nd s 
topics, its being to make home happy. 

oo It is for these reasons that it has for years been Cd 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 subseriber, one year......... 20 
4 subscribers, 8" cesses ccsecce eens ene 70” 
“ ae ra) 


Any person sending us | ealibe subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the thuricenth copy gratis 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
ee eae 
At oe copies sent when desired 
blished every Seturday, by wa M. BALAOU, 
‘No, 22 Winter Street 
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A STORY OF EAST AND W 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
A RECONNOISSANCE AND A D 


Late on the afternoon of the sam 
figure suddenly made its appear 
Campagna, starting, spectre-like, | 
ground. The height, the shape, 
dress and manner, together with 1) 
weapons disposed about the perso 
this apparition to be no other tha 
ble friend, Jonadab Dingle, the Ark: 

“ These Kye talians are a mighty 
said our western hero to himself 
never to ’a heerd of David Crock 
‘Be sure you're right, then go ahe 
always hanging back. Twenty tir 
on the pint of firin’ that yer ma; 
own hook. "Tis agin orders, but 
Like Gineral Jackson, I aint afraid t 
sponsibility.’ Vll just reckonnyt 
French varmints a bit, and then, 
drop a spark accidentally—no harn 
then, if I don’t astonish the nati 
me in an alligator swamp. Iwas") 
to make a noise in the world, and | 
yer raft of powder will certainly » 
* manifest destiny.’ ” 

Mr. Dingle indulged in a long 
at the idea suggested to his mind, : 
ly subdued his risible muscles i 
mal state of quietude. 

“Now for a reckonnyter !’’ said bh: 
stride forward. Quietly moving 

hed the Flaminian Aquedu 
arose like a huge skeleton, a sho... 
Far away in the perspective he be: 
tents of the French and the lines o 
whence an occasional flash and ! 
followed at an interval by a dull, 
showed that the cannonade of t 
been relinquished. Over the entre: 
ed the tricolor.of France, and ‘ 
men engaged in military move: 
tinetly visible. 

The scout glanced around him 
his eagle eye could detect no livi 
immediate vicinity. The level » 
out before him, and while it cor 
from his view, left his person equ 
observation. 

“ Rather an exposed situation 
kansas, looking anxiously around 
deration sight wus than a parar: 
no tall grass to lay down and play 
a fellow would have a right smal 
life, if there happened to be a |: 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, with v 
Minny guns, a-posted in that y: 
mought be a chance of « fellow « 
up the ghost in double quick tim: 

Still, as after a most cantiou 
survey, he could detect the prese: 
our ranger continued his advane 
of the aquedact. “ When I get 
himself, “i'm all right, O. K., 
about it.” 

By this time, he was in the vic 
in « few more steps he reached 
strides carried him through one 
the other side. He put his hea’ 
his reconnoissance, and found hi 
with a French soldier. 

“A snag!” thought the back 
hastily retreated ; bat, to his d 
grade motion was stopped by 
diers, who suddenly made their 

“ Rendez-vous (warrender)!” st 
er, sternly. “ Vous etes prisonm 
are a prisoner, sir) !’’ 

“ Havin’ left my French dictio 
trousers pocket, to hum,” said J 
make out ali them hard word 
you're axin’ me politely to * 
Here they are!’ and, placing 
the wall, he drew forth a pair of 

[see ENGRAVING 

Sacrrve tlen!” exclaimed 0 
sioned officer, amazed at Dingle 
ity. The soldiers crowded rou 
true French gallantry, besitated 
man with such fearful odds. 

“Come on!” shouted Ding 
baker's dozen of Mounseers » 

Yankee *” 








